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HARMONIC UNION. 


Tar second season of the Harmonic Union has been inau- 


it conducts its affairs properly and with spirit, will constitute 


gurated, at Exeter Hall, with a performance of the Messiah. | 


Mr. Benedict still retains the post of conductor. 

It is unnecessary to enter at length into the performance. 
What more, indeed, can be said about the Messiah? Madame 
Viardot Garcia was to have sung: it should have been her first 
appearance for the winter. To celebrate the occasion, the 


directors had allotted to the illustrious artist a cormorant’s | 


share in the performance. 


Madame Viardot was to have sung, | 


not only the principal contralto airs—‘‘ He was despised,” ce. 


—but the principal soprano airs—‘‘I know that my Re- 
deemer,”’ &c. 
tr msposed—a by no means ‘‘ Handelian” proceeding. How- 
ever, Fate intervened, and decided against it. Fate struck the 


The latter~ we presume, would have been | 


illustrious vocalist with a cold and a cough; and, by this ex- | 


pedient, no chance was offered to the candid eritic of carping | 


at Madame Viardot for the transposition of songs. 


The per- | 


formance suffered in attraction from the absence of the illus- | 
trious artist, which was explained, however, by Dr. Billing, | 


in a certificate, to the perfect satisfaction and absolute disap- 


pointment of the audience; but the singers did their best to | 


atone for it. 
Greenwich, by the zealous ex-Secretary, Dr. Lockyer, was in 
fine voice, and sang unusually well. Mr. Weiss came out 
with great force in ‘‘ Why do the nations;” Mr. Benson did 
his utmost for the tenor music; Miss Stabbach, who still im- 
proves, made a good impression in ‘‘ Thou did’st not leave;” 
Miss Lascelles, with her ‘nice contralto,” had a cold; and 
we did not leave until the whole was over—so well were a 
great many of the choruses executed, under the steady direc- 
tion of Mr. Benedict, who was received, on entering the 
orchestra, with loud applause. The band is about the same as 
last year, both in number and efficiency. The engagement of 
Mr. W. Rea, as organist, has given general satisfaction. The 
Hall was very full, but not very crowded—ask the Advertir 

to distinguish. Although secular as well as sacred music 


be no doubt that, by its performances of sacred oratorios, it 
places itself in direct opposition to the two great societies 
already established in Exeter-hall, under the respective 
guidance of Messrs. Costa and Surman. Without announcing 
an orchestra of ‘ 800,” or one of ‘700, (including sixteen 


double-basses) the most extensive in Exeter-hall,” (and there- 


fore more numerous than the ‘“800,”) the Harmonic Union 
possesses an efficient force, choral and instrumental, and, if 


Miss Birch, who was suddenly fetched from | 








j 


| 


a by no means contemptible rival to the leviathans. 

A good deal of reliance seems to be placed in the forth- 
coming novelties, among which we find a new oratorio, (Christ 
the Messenger of Peace, by Naumann,) and anew symphony (in 
G minor,) by Mr. C. Stephens, of the ‘“ British Musicians.” 
If the oratorio be as good as Mendelssohn’s Christus promised 
to be, and the symphony as good as Mozart’s, in G minor, it will 
be a good thing for the Harmonic Union. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The “nearly 700” (with sixteen double-basses, )—“ the 
most extensive in Exeter-hall,” without excepting Mr. 
Surman’s ‘ 800,” gave another performance, on the 2nd. 
The oratorio was Samson, which is not as good as the Messiah, 
for all that may be said and written of what Handel was said 
to have thought, but never could have thought about it. One 
third of the work was omitted, of which no one complained, 
since the best parts of the oratorio were retained. The ad- 
ditional accompaniments were those furnished to the society 


| by Mr. Costa. 


The execution was of the best, in spite of an accident or so, 
one of which found the band in complete disorder, for several 
bars of the symphony to an air which Madame Viardot Garcia 
sang. The music belonging to Micah, Samson’s friend and 
consoler, was allotted to this lady, who gave the recitatives 
with her usual slow and emphatic declamation, endowing every 
word and syllable with a certain weight—a style which is 
not altogether shut to objection. Passing over some trifling 
and needless ‘‘ graces,” out of character with Handel’s music, 
Madame Viardot sang the airs exceedingly well, especially 
“The Holy One of Israel,” where the accident occurred to 
which we have but now alluded, which, however, did not 
disconcert Mr. Costa, who, with a few significant gesticula- 
tions, brought back his forces to their duty, and raised order 
from disorder, as ——, we cannot think of a figure. This 
was the same air which Madame Viardot sang at the last 


is included in the scheme of the Harmonic Union, there can | Norwich Festival, apropos of the death of the Duke of Wel- 


lington. Miss Birch sang all the soprano music, and distin- 
guished herself particularly in “Let the bright seraphim,” in 
which the trumpet playing of Mr. Harner was more than ever 
entitled to praise. Mr. Lockey, in the music of Samson— 
which is very difficult—surprised us by the fluency with 
which he gave the florid passages. Mr. Weiss was the giant, 
and in the duet, ‘Go, baffled coward”—where Hurapha 
defies Samson—as well as in the song, displayed as mueh 
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energy as good taste. 
to sing. 

Of the choruses generally we may speak in high terms. 
The peeans of the Philistines, and the hymns of the Israelites 
were given with equal effect. Of course there were many 
points open to animadversion, but on the whole the perform- 
ance was worthy of the well-earned reputation of the Society 
with the “most extensive orchestra in Exeter Hall,” not 
excepting that of Mr. Surman, which numbers one hundred 
more. 


Mr. Lawler had also some bass music . 


WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 

The seventh concert, professing to be the last of the first 
series, which had unavoidably dwindled from twenty-seven 
down to half-a-dozen, was the least interesting of the batch. 
It was a concert of shreds and patches. The first part, pom- 
pously set forthas a “ Selection from Weber and Meyerbeer,” 
consisted of a set of the most hacknied pieces, chiefly from 
the operatic works of those composers. Meyerbeer, as an in- 
strumental writer, was represented by an arrangement of the 
unaccompanied vocal trio in Robert le Diable, arranged 
for three brass instruments. These brass instruments—the 
trumpet, trombone, and ophicleide—were, it is true, admi- 
rably handled by MM. Zeiss, Cioffi, and Prospere—all first- 
rate artists; but we must insist that such a performance was 
only fit for a promenade concert, to be placed among the 
quadrilles and polkas. Malame Viardot—who was the lion, 
or lioness, of the evening—had for her share in this medley, 
“Ah! mon fils,” from the Prophete; and “ Softly sighs,” from 
Der Freischutz; which last she sang in German, and, but for one 
or two trifling, and, therefore, annoying alterations, of a text 
which should be unalterable, unexceptionably. Her dramatic 
fire burned all within its influence, and the audience was as 
ashes before the illustrious songstress. In the second part of 
the concert, Madame Viardot introduced her ingenious and tor- 
tuous, we may say, tortured, version of Rossini’s very simple, 
very fluent, very natural, and very brilliant rondo varie, ‘* Non 


bt ” 
plu mesta, 


which the angularly disposed audience, who had 
been as ashes, encored ; upon which the illustrious songstress 
complied with the general request, by singing something else; 
whereby, no doubt, the illustrious songstress wished to insinu- 
ate, that the compliment was entirely due to her singing, and 
that the music had no share in it. It is as though, after an 
encore to the Overture to Der Freischuts at the Philharmonic, 
Mr. Costa, assuming all the credit to himself, should order 
the band to strike up “ Rule Britannia.” The something 
else of Madam Viardot, was one of her Spanish melodies, 
Which so often and so well she has warbled for the ecstacy of 
her admirers, to her own easy and brilliant accompaniment 
on the pianoforte. The most interesting feature in the first 
part, to our minds, was the clarionet concerto of Weber, 
which is seldom performed, and could not possibly be better 
performed than on this oceasion, by that most accomplished 





clarionettist, Mr, Lazarus. An air from J/ Crogiato, “Ah 


come rapida,”’ well sung by Miss Alleyne, and a quartet 
from Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte—whidh seemed to have tumbled 
by accident into the Weber and Meyerbeer part of the 
programme —were the other noticeable features of the 
* selection.” : 

In the second part, among other things, were performed the 
overtures to Cenerentola and La Dame Blanche, besides a lively 
march, called Apollo, by Mr. Brown. The successes of Miss 
Fanny Ternan and Miss Thirlwall were confirmed—the 
former obtaining an encore in Molique’s charming barcarolle, 
“Come all ye glad and free ;”’ and the latter receiving genuine 
applause for her very meritorious execution of ‘‘ Casta Diva.” 
We had also Mr. Elliot Galer in ‘‘O Nannie,’ Mr. Suchet 
Champion, &c., with Miss Freeman added to the other ladies, 
in a variety of popular pieces, among which, as the only 
striking novelty, must be specially mentioned, ‘‘ The Death 
of Nelson,” which was shouted by Mr. Galer in a strikingly 
novel manner. Madlle. St. Mare, a young pianist, well known 
in the musical world, performed Leopold de Meyer's fantasia 
on Lucrezia Borgia—one of the most brilliant and difficult 
pieces ever composed for the piano, even by the modern 
virtuosi. The choice of such a morceau indicated in the young 
lady the possession of a very desirable quality—that of ambi- 
tion, which may be described as the seven-leagued boots in 
the journey towards the Castle of Excellence. Mr. Benedict, 
as usual, conducted the first part of the concert, and Herr 
Lutz, the second; both gentlemen officiating as accompanists 
at the piano when required. 

The first concert of the second series,—-another ‘‘ Men- 
delssohn night,’””"—came off on Wednesday, and was the best 
and most successful of the season. The grand features of the 
first “‘Mendelssohs night,” the symphony in A major and 
the concerto in G minor—were repeated. Mdlle. Clauss, 
whose last performance it was, played even better than before, 
and was honoured by an enthusiastic reception. We shall 
give the particulars of this interesting concert in our next. 





ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC. 


Axsert SmitH re-opened his Mont Blanc entertainment 


at the Egyptian Hall on Monday night. The concourse was 
immense, and hundreds were dismissed from the doors. We 
have barely room this week to chronicle the success of Mont 
Blane in Piccadilly, which has lifted its head higher than 
ever, and appears under a more varied and brilliant aspect. 
Albert ascends his mountain this time by a different route 
from the former, and provides his spectators with an entirely 
new series of illustrations. Original anecdotes are also intro- 
duced, and the entertainment is literally as good as new. 
We shall enter into particulars in our next. Meanwhile it is 
enough to state, that Albert’s ascent has been again crowned 
with triumphant success—nay, with success greater than 
ever, that the entire press has been lavish in its eulogies, and 
that numbers have been turned away from the doors every 
night during the week, Albert ascends higher and higher in 
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To the Mount Fair of public 
Mount high as you please, but 


popularity. Go on, Albert! 
favour there is no summit. 
go not out of sight ! 


SIMS REEVES. 


We announced last week the arrival in town of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves. The stay of our great tenor and his 
cara sposa will be brief. To-day they depart for Paris, 
where they purpose entering into all the gaieties of the season, 
and remain until the opening of the English Opera at Drury 
Lane, which is expected to take place about the middle of 
February. Meanwhile, Sims Reeves has declined offers of 
engagement although repeatedly solicited from various parts 
of England. He has acted like a real tactician, bent upon 
renovating his powers by repose, and retaining all the fresh- 
ness and purity of his voice. Sims Reeves has a voice, it is 
true, which can stand wear and tear as few can; but it 
requires rest, inasmuch as, for the last three months, it has 
been put to a severe test, and used, on an average, six 
days in the week. In fact, Sims Reeves’s autumnal tour 
has been, in point of work, a trying one, although he has 
reaped a golden harvest—which is a consolation. We say 
autumnal,” since Reeves’s tournées are divided into ‘ Au- 
tumn,” ‘‘Spring,” and “ Winter ;’’ one at least of which, 
we trust, will be brought to a natural end by the establish- 
ment of an Exeuisn Opera. 





HANDEL'S HALLELUJAH CHORUS. 
(From Surman’s Oratorio Hand-Book.) 


The Mvssiah is much too wide a field to expatiate upon 
within the limits of a mere prefix; but perhaps a popular 
analysis of the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus” will throw some light 
upon Handel’s greatness as a choral writer, and also assist 
the reader to appreciate the excellences of some other parts 
of the oratorio. Handel seems to have thought less of him- 
self, and even of his art, than of his poem and of his audience. 
He considered himself as appealing less to musicians than to 
mankind, through a medium which was part and parcel of his 
nature. This appeais from his reply to Lord Kinnoul, who 
had comp:imented him, soon after the first performance of the 
Messiah, on the entertainment he had just given the town. 
“* My lord,” said Handel, “I should be sorry if I only en- 
tertained them,—I wish to make them better.”” But it ap- 
pears even more clearly from the evidence afforded by his 
works, as we proceed to instance in the case of the ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah.” 

After an announcement of the subject in three bars for the 
stringed instruments, it is taken up by the voices, iterating 
the word “ Hallelujah.” Nothing can be more simple than 
the melody. He who hears it for the first time is conscious 
that he has never heard anything like it, and that it can form 
no part of any other composition without being instantly re- 
cognised and restored to its rightful owner. Having no re- 
semblances, no associations, it is necessarily exempt from the 
slightest taint of vulgarity. It is withal so easy of execution, 
and lies so well for the voices, that the youngest singers in 
the chorus can throw their hearts and souls into it, The 
harmony is equally simple, glowing with the common chord. 


When the audience have been wrought into a state of excite. 
ment by this jubilant outbreak, it is suddenly arrested that 
they may hear the reason for it, and feel the solemnity of it : 
“* For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” This forms a new 
musical subject, given out in unisons and octaves. So start- 
ling is the effect, that (we are told on the authority of Lord 
Kinnou!), at the first performance of the Messiah, the King, 
who happened to be present, and the whole company, rose as 
one man, and remained standing till the end of the chorus. 
Then the “* Hallelujah ” returns, accompanied, however, with 
drums and trumpets in addition to the strings, and invested, 
by the chastened feeling of the audience, with a kind of reli- 
gious awe. After this the second subject is repeated, fol- 
lowed as before’ by the “ Hallelujah.’”’ By this alternation 
the two subjects are indelibly stamped upon the mind, su that 
even the common hearer is prepared to feeland understand them 
when taken in conjunction. The second subject, “For the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” is then led off by the trebles, 
the other parts, beginning with the tenors, consecutively 
taking the subject of the “ Hallelujah” underit. Here again 
we see the consummate tact of the composer, in addressing 
himself to the people. The uneducated ear generally recog- 
nises only the highest melody; had the lead been given to 
an inner part, its effect upon the general audience had been 
lost; but Handel well knew that the “ Hallelujahs” might 
be safely left to take care of themselves; that by making 
them subordinate, the audience would feel the two subjects 
simultaneously, endowed, as it were, by art, with more ears 
than nature gave them; and that, when the lead afterwards 
fell to the tenors and basses, it would be distinctly felt as an 
independent melody, even-below the ringing of the “ Halle- 
lujahs,” the thunder of drums, and the fanfare of trumpets. 
By way of contrast, we have next a picture of this beneficent 
reign in a strain of heavenly sweetness. The turbulent rule 
of the Prince of the Air has been overthrown, and “ the king- 
dom of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” At the words, ‘of this world,” a charming 
effect is produced by a progression known to musicians as the 
hypodiatonic cadence of Mercadier de Belesta. A new sub- 
ject then announces the eternal durability of the Saviour’s 
throne. ‘And He shall reign for ever and ever.” It is a 
plain and noble fugue lead, delivered by the basses in what 
is technically called the plagal mode, and answered in the 
authentic mode by the tenors. The free accompaniment to 
the words “‘ for ever and ever,” having the character of the 
“ Hallelujah ” melody, not only preserves uniformity in the 
composition, but tells upon the audience, because they have 
been prepared to follow and to feel it. And now we have a 
proclamation of the titles of the Almighty King, heralded, 
trumpet-tongued, by the trebles and altos, “‘ King of kings 
und Lord of lords.” All this is done by the iteration of a 
single note. The titles are thrice proclaimed, the voices 
rising a fourth the second time, and then ascending gradually 
to like notes upon the trumpet, and accompanied by “ Halle- 
lujahs,” till they have drawn the mind upwards to the skies, 
and we are ready to sink under the foree of the expression. 
Mark the effect of the holding note in the pauses between the 
“ Hallelujahs.” Observe, too, that Handel has here, for the 
first time, taken advantage of the modulation. We say taken 
advantage,—he does not seek it, but falls naturally into that 
train which the melody suggests. It does not drag you away, 
but it forces you along; you are chained to the flaming car 
of Elijah. The remainder of the chorus is one bright efful- 





gence of glory. He who could stand it with an equal pulse 
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and an unmoistened eye, may be both a wise and a good man, 
but assuredly has no sensibility for music. 

Yt might have been thonght that one such effort as this 
would have exhausted the mightiest human genius, had not 
he who wrote the “ Hallelujah Chorus” afterwards equalled, 
if not transcended it, in the same cratorio, by ‘“* Worthy is 
the Lamb.” It is instructive to compare the grandeur of 
Handel's effects with the poverty of his means; to contrast 
jis meagre bands with the appliances of the modern orchestra, 
and then to reflect upon what he has done. The secret lies 
in a nutshell. He made the profoundest musical learning 
subservient to the higher beauties of expression. He never 
suffered petty details to interfere with the breadth of his 
colouring or the severe majesty of his outline. He knew 
that forced consecutions, abrupt modulations, close intervals, 
and chromatic progressions, can never kindle popular enthu- 
Hence his greatest works are still as fresh as when 


But the dignity of Handel 


siasm. 
the ink first dried from his pen. 


is twofold; he has dignity of treatment, and dignity of sub- | 


ject. The former may be profitably studied and rationully 
explained ; the latter can only be regarded with that mute 
reverence which is due to the creations of genius. 


Dramatic. 

Frencu Piays.—Sonv Tueatre.—Ou Monday evening, 
the celebrated (or rather notorious) melo-drama, entitled 
L’ Auberge des Adrets, ws produced at this theatre. The 
history of this piece is somewha: peculiar. It was originally 


produced in Paris, some twenty vears back, as a serious 


nelo-drame, but turned out a dead failure the very first night 
of its performance. On the following morning Frederic 
Lemaitre, the original Robert Macaire, called on the dejected 
author and informed him that if he would allow him 
(Lemaitre) to make a few alterations in the dialogue, and 
slightly vary the denouement, as well as give him carte blanche 
for a new reading of his own part, he would not only under- 
take to re-establish the fallen production, but ensure it sig- 
ual and lasting success. The despondent and incredulous 
author signified his entire acquiescence in whatever the con- 
fident actor might deem advisable. On the following repre- 
sentation, Lemaitre, instead of adhering to his original con- 
ception of a hardened «nd blood-thirsty ruffiun, BURLESQUED 
the part, introducing at the same time so many amiable bons- 
mote and witty effusions, that the new version of the piece was 
not only received with thunders of applause, but enjoyed a tre- 
mendous run. An erroneous impression, however, prevails 
in this country that L’ Auberge des Adrets and Robert Macaire 
are one and the same piece, whereas they have nothing in com- 
mon except the name of their hero—the former drama being 
by a Mons. Francisque, and the latter a completely different 
production, conceived and written by that versatile genius, 
Frederic Lemaitre. As regards the performance on Monday 
evening, Mons. Armand Viilot has added another leaf to his 
histrionic laurels by his broad and humorous impersonation 
of that facetious vagabond Robert Macaire, a eulogium which 
will cqually apply to Mons, Eugene’s representation of that 
ignoble and much be-cuffed wight Bertrand. The tatterde- 
malion ‘‘ make-up” of these two worthies was so absurdly 
comic, that the progress of the piece was completely interrupted 
by the shouts of laughter called forth by their entrée. The 
impersonators of the ‘ minor personages of the drama” were 
by no means perfect in the dialogue respectively allotted them, 
and seemed occasionally to trust rather to their inventive 
faculties than their retentive powers. With this exception, 








the piece was carefully put on the stage, and the loud 
applause which greeted the conclusion of the performance, 
proved that the picaresque school of dramatie composition 
has still its admirers. 

Drury Lane Toeatee.—Mr. E. T. Smith has further added 
to the attractions of his ‘‘circle,” by the engagement of Herr 
Hengler, said to be ‘‘ the most accomplished tight-rope dancer 
in the world.” The tight-rope dancer, and the dogs and 
monkeys, now make an “ olla podrida,” in conjunction with 


| the quadrupeds, that would warrant the present lessee to head 
| his bills with Bunn’s celebrated announcement of “ a blaze of 
i triumph!” The morning performances prove as attractive 


as ever to the juvenile lovers of equestrian feats. The “ last’ 
is announced for Saturday next—for the benefit of the 
American troupe. Mr. E.-T. Smith has announced a bal 
masgué for Monday, the 19th instant, for which he has en- 
gaged a band of 100 musicians. 





P. VON LINDPAINTNER. 
Stuttgart, November, 1853. 

Sir,—As any communication about the doings of this 
esteemed composer cannot fail to interest the British public, 
from whom he received, during his short sojourn in London, 
so many proofs of admiration, I cannot do better than send 
you a copy of a notice which I found in the Schwabische 
Kronik, of 28rd November, referring to Lindpaintner’s last 
production, Giulia, or the Corsicans :— 

‘The musical public have been looking forward with great 
excitement to the performance of Lindpaintner’s new opera, 
Giulia oder Die Corsen, which took place on Sunday even- 
ing, before a crowded audience, as this admired composer had 
not written a new opera for six years. At that time his 
Lichtenstein was not so popular as the opera deserves to be, 
owing to an indifferent libretto, and, in some degree, to the 
extreme length of the recitatives. It appears, then, that tie 
composer had expended all his dramatic resources, and that 
he required a long interval to collect new ideas, and to re- 
cover that freshness which abounds in most of his works. 
That this broken interval acted most beneficially on Lind- 
paintner’s artistic creation is proved by his new opera, which 
is so full of the most charming pieces, that we might easily 
take it to be the work of a youthful and vigorous mind, and 
not that of a composer who brought out, in Munich, his first 
opera, Demophon, as far back as the year 1811. After so 
long and extraordinary an active life, to renew his creative 
power with so much freshness, is a triumph that, except 
Haydn, but few composers have obtained; and not, in this 
long period, to have been affected by foreign influence, but 
steadily, as a German, to work at the upholding of the 
German opera, is a merit few of his contemporaries can lay 
claim to. Many critics will not allow the German opera to 
be considered as the beau ideal of dramatic musical creation— 
preference being accorded to the Italian and French opera, 
because in these the solo voice has been elevated to the 
highest place of attraction for the public. But the German 
feels in himself the requirement of satisfying his senses in a 
grand harmonic combination, and in an instrumentation dis- 
playing the riches of vocal and instrumental knowledge, and 
is seldom attracted by a mere showy ‘aria di Bravura.’ Lind- 
paintner’s opera carries throughout the stamp of German 
music. This work, although entitled ‘ serious,’ is by no means 
of aheavy character. The sweetest choruses of the Corsi- 
can country-people entwine it, as it were,.in.a.wreath of 
blossoms, from which the beauty of the spring-lied ‘ Regst 
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du, o Lenz,’ comes prominently forward. Charming trios 
and quartets, as flowingly written as if intended for ‘ Lieder- 
kranze,’ charm by their resemblance to the true German 
‘Mannergesang’ (men-songs). Over the love-madness of 
the heroine an idyllic illusion is thrown, in which flutes, cla- 
rionets, and oboes seem to flutter, in combination with man- 
dolines and tambourines, endeavouring to destroy the dark 
image. Beautitully finished introductions precede single 
scenes; even the four conspirators, in their dark costume, 
sing in a Bacchanalian, lively manner ; and the old Corsican, 


Lorenzo, retains, even in the midst of his thirst for revenge, | 


a cheerful mien, The recitatives in this opera are short, and 
sparingly used,—the solo songs simple and natural, with a 
most careful instrumentation, for light and shade; in short, 
there is nothing in it heavy or over-loaded; and the cla- 
morous call for encores of several pieces showed that the | 
public thoroughly enjoyed the treat so richly presented by | 
Lindpaintner. Of the libretto by Lewald, we cannot speak | 
so favourably as of the music; but as our space is circum- | 
scribed, we shall shortly recur to this part of the opera of | 
Giulia. ‘The perfect execution, by the combined forces of | 
our ‘personal,’ contributed much to make us forget several | 
defects in the dramatic portion of this work. All were ani- | 
mat d with the desire to contribute to the success,—for all | 
bear the highest esteem for their ‘kapellmeister,’ not only as | 
their distinguished conductor, but as a most kind-hearted and | 


uu. 
1. Ouverture, Zampa, Herold. 
2. Romance Carillonneur de Bruges, Mdlle. Wertheimber. 
. Solo, piano, M. Brisson. 
4, Air varié, orchestre avec soli, Mohr. 
5. Benediction des poignards, Huguenots. 
Director of the Orchestra, M. Mohr. 


The Marche auc flambeaux was composed by Meyerbeer on the 
occasion of the betrothing of a princess of Prussia. The compo- 
sition of this kind of morceau belongs to a ceremony of the 
middle ages, and is still observed in the German Courts. On the 
day of the betrothing of a prince or princess royal, it is the 
custom for each of the betrothed, with torch in hand, to make the 
tour of the salon several times, and to pass before the sovereign ; 
the prince giving his hand to a lady, and the princess hers tu a 
gentleman of the Court. All the guests follow the betrothed, who 
change partners each time until all present have walked round the 
room with them. ‘The march is always written in 3-4 time. It is 
a slow movement in the style of a polonaise, and scored for a 
military band. We hear that Mdlle. Clauss has made a great hit at 
the London Wednesday Evening Concerts, held in Exeter Hall, in 
Mendelssohn’s first concerto, and that she delayed her departure to 
play the same concerto again. Weare in expectation of seeing 
her daily in Paris, en route to St. Petersburg. She has already 
aunounced a concert to be given here, in the Salle Herz. She is 
tu play the violoncello sonata, in B flat, of Mendelssohn, with M. 
Selignann ; a prelude of Stephen Heller, some leder ohne worte 
by Mendelssohn, an impromptu by Chopin, a sonata by Beethoven, 


[) 





| and Le Roi des Aulnes ( the Erl King), by Stefhen Heller.—M. 


Briard, the young violinist “ Laureat” of the Conservatoire, 


benevolent individual and friend. Madame von Marva, as | formerly a_ pupil of Baillot, has returned to Paris.—The sisters, 
Giulia, gave the highest degree of delight by her simple, | Sophie and Bella~Dulcken, have obtained success in Paris, one on 
soul-stirring singing. Mdlle. Basse, although in a subordi- the pitnoforte, andXhe other on the new instrument called con- 





nate part, pleased highly with her beautiful contralto voice; 
and Herr Pischek, as Lorenzo, was full of animation and 
spirit. We trust Lindpaintner will be successful in soon 
finding a libretto dramatically effective, that he may continue 


to uphold the reputation of the genuine German serious opera. | 


He now stands alone in this field, since the retirement of 
Spohr and Marschner.” 
A. Z. 





Foreign, 

Paris, 4th Dec.—At the Academie Imperiale de Musique Jovita 
and the accomplished Rosati have again this week been the 
attractions. The ballet has been given twice with Le Comte Ory, 
and once with Le Maitre Chanieur. 
remain with us till the 10th, At the Opera Comique Le Nabad, 
Haydée, Marco Spada, Colette, Le Pere Gaillard, and L’ Ombre 
@’ Argentine have been played, assisted with Sainte Foix, and Malle. 
Lemercier. Every time that the Mousquetaires de la Reine is 


played, the part of Captain Roland procures. for Herman Leon a | 
The Emperor and Empress attended | 


new and legitimate success. 
the representation of J Puritani on Thursday. Mario sang 
diving. It is announced that Pacini has been writing a new 
opera for the Theatre Italien, entitled Le Cantatrict di Madrid, 
which will most probably be produced during the present season. 
The director of the Thedtre Lyrique, M. Jules Seveste, has just 
accepted an opera in four acts, the libretto by M. Henri Trianon, 
and the musie by M. Georges Bousquet, author of Tabarin, which 
had but mediocre success last year. The distribution of the prizes 
at the Conservatoire Impériale, of music and declamations, will take 
plaee on Sunday next, the 11th inst. They will be presented by 
the Minister of State. The following is the programme of the 
concert to be given for the benefit of the “ incendiés” of the 7th 
arrondisement, in the Salle Sainte Cecile this day, by the Societee de 
la Grande Harmonie, organized by Adolphe Saxe :— 
t 

1. Ouverture Carnaval romain, Berlioz. 

2. Fantaisie pour orchestre sur Giralda, Adam. 
3. Air la Favorite, Mdlle. Wertheimber. 
4. Duo piano et violoncelle, MM. Norblin ct Brisson. 
5. La Marche aux flambear, Meyerbcer. 


The charming danseuse will { 


certina.—M. Kuster, a violinist, and dramatic composer, is now 
in Paris. M. Emile Steinkuhler, a composer, has received from 

the Emperor a gold medal, as a mark of satisfaction for the 
| Marche Imperiale which he composed, and which was executed 
| during his Majesty’s stay at Lille. 

VERSAILLES.—The Orphéonists haye executed, in the church 
| of the chateau, the mass composed for them by MM. Halevy, 
' Adolph Adam, and Ambroise Thomas. Madame Widemann sang 
| an “QO Salutaris’” and an “ Agnus Dei” by Panseron. 
| Nice, Noy. 27.—While the erection of a casino is going rapidly 
| on, where musical fetes can be given on a large scale, the Phil- 
| harmonic Society has recommenced its balls and concerts, and the 
) harmonic meetings of the Jardin Visconti have begun again, as 
| well as the soirées musicales at the Hotel York. The first bail and 
| the first concert were brilliant and crowded, chiefly by the fair 
sex. The dancing was prolonged till three in the morning. The 
| first meeting of the Jardin Visconti was as numerously and 
| elegantly filled as it was last year. The most popular morceaur, 
| from the newest operas, were executed by the band of the 11th 
regiment.—Another success attended the last concert of M. A. 
Lestoquoy, the pianist, at the Hotel York.—The Italian troupe 
made,.a fiasco at the first representation of Marino Faliero ot 
Donizetti. Madame Boldrini, the prima donna, in the principal 
part, was found so inefficient that she was forced to resign her 
engagement. i 

BERLIN.—The new opera by M. Flotow, Rubezahl, will be 
brought out this month.—Vieuxtemps is expected in January, 
when it is expected he will give a series of concerts.—For the 
Jéte of the Queen, the Theatre Royal gave Gluck’s drmide. On 
the same occasion, a concert was given at the Theatre of Potsdam 
under the direction of the pianist to the Court, M. Theodore 
Kullak. Among other things, a duet from La Reine de Chypre, 
of Halevy, was executed; Parish Alvars’ Danse des Fées, for the 
Harp; some lieder by the Princess Charlotte of Meiningen and 
Theodore Kullah. Among the executants were Mdille. Johanna 
Wagner, M. Adolphe Formes and Solomon, Mdme. Alvars, and 
M. Theodore Kullak. From the 20th to the 27th Novr., the 
Theatre Royal played the Huguenots, the Prophete, and Don Juan. 

Vienna.—During the last week of November, Balfe’s Opera of 
Keolanthe, was performed at the Court Theatre.—The post of 








Chapel-Master of the Cathedral, vacant by the death of Drechsler, 
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has been given to M. Gottfried Prayer, author of the oratorio of 
Noah.—M. Willmers, the pianist, is here, aud lus playing is much 
extolled. 

Leipzic, 25th Nov.—The Conservatoire of Music, founded by 
the late Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, has just celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth of that illustrious composer by a public 
performance of his oratorio Saint Paul, in which the pupils of the 
establishment took part.—At the Theatre they have revived two 
old operas, Les Deuw Journées of Cherubini, and Le Médecin et 
l’Apothicaire of Vittersdorff.—Berlioz is daily expected here to 
give some concerts at the Gewandhaus. 

STrocKHoLM. ~The Theatre Royal re-opened with La Muette of 
Auber Since then they have given Le Chalet of Adolphe Adam ; 
Martha, by Flotow ; and Preciosa, by Weber. 

MAprID, 25th Nov.—At the Theatre Royal the rehearsals of 
Robert le Diable are going on with activity. Three full rehearsals, 
with the orchestra, have already been given, and the first repre- 
sentation is expected to take place in about ten days. Every box 
and all the stalls have been taken for a long time back for this 
occasion. 

Sr. Pererspurc.—Naudin, the tenor in place of Mario, has 
made his debut with success in Lucrezia Borgia. In Robert le 
Diable, Medori, in the part of Alice, has made a veritable sensa- 
tion. Tamberlik was splendid in Roberto. Mdme. De la Grange 
made a hit in Ze Barbier with Ronconi, Calzolari, and Lablache ; 
and again in Lucia with De Bassini and Calzolari. Carlotta Grisi, 
in the ballet, will be replaced by Mdlles. Giraud and Fleury, from 
Paris.—lHlenselt, the celebrated pianist and composer, is about to 
make a tour in the interior of Russia.—The Prophete has been 
produced with a still greater effect than last year. Tamberlik 
made his rentrée in the part of Jean of Leyden, and his magnifi- 
cent voice produced an immense effect upon the audience. Mdme. 
La Grange was the Fides.—Mdlle Louise Christiani, the celebrated 
violoncellist, has just died. 





WILLIAM GARDINER. 


(From another Correspondent.) 


William Gardiner is dead! How many will read the announce- 
ment with surprise:—Guardiner dead! Why, Death seemed to 
have forgotten him, passed him by altogether—his father died 
prematurely (as the son used to assert) at the age of ninety / and, 
for himself, having only attained the age of 83, he was in his prime 
still. And so he was; in the very prime of life; a green old age— 
his body vigorous, his intellect clear and bright as ever, and 
possessing, in a high degree, that which should accompany old 
age— 

‘‘ Honour and Loye, Obedience, troops of Friends.” 

But a few days ago, he might have been met with in his usual 
walks, and he had engaged to read a paper at the Literary Society 
of Leicester on the 12th of December next. : 

There are many reasons why the loss of our old townsman will 
be widely and deeply lamented ; he was a link between the present 
age, and periods so remote that they have long ago formed part of 
our written history, and it seemed strange to hear anecdotes of 
those days, told by one who had himself seen what he narrated. 
Who, looking at his small, though compactly formed frame, could 
believe that he had often carried Daniel Lambert on his back ? nor 
did it seem less strange to hear that they were boys and playfellows 
together—or to hear him tell that he was onceassisting at a Glee 
Club, at the Crowns, when the famous Egalite, father of the late 
Louis Phillippe, entered the room, and remained for some time an 
auditor—or that he had guided John Howard through the streets 
of Leicester. It was interesting to look on him, and think that he 
had been an intimate friend of one, who was an intimate friend of 
Oliver Goldsmith; that he had been present in Westminster Hall 
when Warren Hastings began his defence, preserving such an 
accurate recollection of the accused Governor General, that he 
could even describe his dress. “The Governor of India,” he 
says, in Music and Friends, “ was the most sp.endid delinquent 
that Lever saw. He was dressed in a puce silk coat, bag wig, and 
diamond-hilted sword, which was taken from him before he knelt 
at the bar, and when he rose he cried out in a passionate tone of 





voice, ‘Save me, my lords, from these men, my persecutors. ’ 
We can read of all this in Histories of England; but the man was 
alive and walking our streets, but the other day, who had seen what 
he thus described. What a crowd of mighty names long, long ago 
passed away, are brought before us by the reminiscences of our 
late friend: Dr. Priestly, Erskine, Lord Sandwich, Sheridan. 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox; and who can forget that it was for calling 
out “bravo” to a speech of the last, in the House of Commons, 
that Gardiner was expelled from the gallery of the House, and only 
saved by the interference of the Prince of Wales from a committal 
to Newgate. 

Our friend who now lies dead, was at Paris during the short-lived 
Peace of Amiens, saw the guillotine still standing in the then Place 
de Ja Revolution; had a letter of introduction to Marshal Mortier 
(Duke of Treviso) ; was presented by him to Soult and Menou ; 
was asked his opinion of the Consul (Bonaparte), and was hurried 
out of France more speedily than he intended, for having expressed 
his belief that he would aim at a throne; previous to which, how- 
ever, he had received civilities from Fouché, and had seen Bona- 
parte surrounded by his Mamelukes, just arrived from Egypt, and 
commanded by Beauharnois. 

Through his long life Gardiner acquired and preserved the friend- 
ship of distinguished men ; he was an intimate friend of Thomas 
Moore; indeed, his knowledge of music procured for him the 
acquaintance and esteem of a wide circle. We all remember that 
at the inauguration of Beethoven’s statue, his name was written in 
the record, sealed up, and destined, perhaps, to be opened, a 
thousand years hence, immediately below that of Prince Albert’s. 

Mr. Gardiner expired on Wednesday afternoon, after a short ill- 
ness, and time will only allow us to pay this hasty tribute to his 
memory; but we hope that some means will be taken by the 
Society of which he was so great an ornament, or by the numerous 
friends by whom he was so greatly beloved, to testify their respect 
for his memory. Whena man like this passes away from amongst 
us, there should be some public recognition of the loss, and doubt- 
less his obsequies will be attended by many ; but we should like 
to see some enduring record placed in the town where he lived so 
long, and which certainly was the better for his presence there. 

It is known that a few months before his decease a bust of him 
was modelled in clay, by a foreign gentleman then residing in 
Leicester; the likeness is perfect ; cannot this be carved in marble, 
and placed in the Town Museum? Surely this could be easily 
accomplished—a very small subscription from his numerous friends 
and admirers would suttice, and we should be glad to hear that a 
committee was organized for the purpose.—Leicester Journal, 


THE FIELD IN A CAB, 
(From the Field.) 


Which is a sensible sentiment, and one that comes into my 
mind many times in the course of the year, more particularly 
when I see that some new London improvement is going on 
(certain to be parturient of a fresh architectural montrosity), 
—or, even more surely, when we get some new Act of Par- 
liament, intended to make us all more happy and comfortable, 
but which, from some unintended omission or commission, is 
apt to contrive to enrage one set of people without gratifying 
anybody else. One of these well-intentioned, but unlucky 
laws, is Mr. Fitzroy’s Hackney Carriage Act, the first result 
of which was, that London became cabless for a week—and the 
constant one, the producing an amount of dissatisfaction, bad 
blood, and worse language, which might shock the very 
stones over which we roll. There never was such a law— 
it seems to have been concocted on the principle of compen- 
sating one robbery by another; for on the one hand, at the 
present price of hay and corn, the sixpence a mile fare is cer- 
tainly not remunerative—supposing the entire mile to be 
travelled over—to the cab-owner ; and on the other, the regula- 
tions as to number of passengers, and stoppages, are vex- 
atious and onerous to the cab-hirer. I suppose the meaning 
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of the law was to cheapen fares :—I know everybody thought 
so before it came into operation—now does it do so? Yes; 
no doubt it does to my carpet-bag and myself, going straight 
to the Eastern Counties Railway; but just the reverse to 
my wife going shopping on a wet day, and lingering 
(omnibus hoc irtium) for half-a-dozen hours between Oxford- 
street and Waterloo-place. She must either be content, 
having hired by time, to be trailed through the streets 
at the rate of four miles per hour, or she must pay 
for both time and distance instead of, as under the old law, 
its being left to the option of the driver which of the two 
should be charged for. I have myself met with several 
examples of the absurd working of Mr. Fitzroy’s Act. I will 
cite two. <A short time ago we went, a party of four, from 
Regent-street to the St. James’s Theatre—less than half-a- 
mile—and the legal fare was eighteen pence, that is, sixpence 
extra for every passenger beyond the two. The charming 
absurdity of this is, that if we had hired two cabs, we should 
have paid a shilling—fifty per cent. less. On another occa- 
sion, I was seduced to en evening party in the wilds of 
Tyburnia, fare eightecn-pence; of course I kept the cab, as 
there was not a stand within halfa mile. Three shillings for 
an hour and a-half’s waiting; home again, eighteen-pence 
more; total, six shillings: whereas, under the old system, as 
the driver freely admitted, five shillings would have been the 
very outside I should have paid. The fact is, that three 
additions or alterations in the old cab law, would have satisfied 
every one. These are :— 

1st. A sixpenny fare for the first half-mile. 

2nd. Changing the centre of measurement from the Post- 
Office to Charing Cross, and increasing the distance at which 
back fares should commence from three to four miles. 

8rd. That an official list of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
fares, should be drawn up and published as a small book; a 
copy of which every cab-driver should be obliged to carry 
about him, and to produce when required. 

The last absurdity of the authorities in the matter of cab 
regulations is, that they have fixed the placards of fares at the 
different stands with the printed side towards the street, so 
that if you want to consult them, you must walk into the 
gutter to do so. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S LECTURE. 
(Continued from page 774.) 


There is now a great desire to form, not only in the capital, 
but also in all great cities where industry prevails, museums 
which should contain all the most perfect specimens of Art 
antiquity in every age has left us of beauty in design and 
elegance in form. We wish that our artisans should have 
frequently before them what may be considered not merely 
actual models to copy, but likewise such objects as may gra- 
dually impress their minds with feelings of taste. Now I 
should like to have the construction, the forming of such a 
museum as I should wish the city of Manchester to enjoy. 
And in deseribing it, I will confine myself entirely to one 
small department, that of classical Art—classical antiquity— 
because I know that for a museum intended to be practical to 
the eyes of artisans, there is a far wider range of collection to 
be taken than that to which 1 will confine myself. Well, 
now, I imagine to myself a hall at least as large as this, and 
of a more elegant and perfect architecture. I will suppose it 
to be formed itself upon classical models, and around it shall 
be ranged not merely plaster casts, but real marble statues and 
busts collected from antiquity. -I would range them round 
the:room-so that each could be enjoyed at leisure by the stu- 





dent. There should be room for the draughtsman to take a 
copy from any side. In the centre I would spread outa 
beautiful mosaic, such as we find in the museums, for instance, 
of Rome, or pavement in rich colours, representing some beau- 
tiful scene, which should be most carefully railed off, that it 
might not be worn or soiled by the profane tread of modern 
men. There should be cabinets in which there should be, but 
enclosed carefully with glass, so that there would be no dan- 
ger of accidents, the finest specimens of the old Etruscan 
vases, of every size, of every shape, plain and coloured, en- 
riched with those beautiful drawings upon them which give 
them such character, and at the same time such price. And 
on one side I would have collected for you some specimens of 
the choicest produce of the excavations of Herculaneum. 
There should be bronze vessels of the most elegant form and 
the most exquisite carving, and there should be all sorts even 
of household utensils, such as are found there, of most beau- 
tiful shape and exquisite finish. On the walls I would have 
some of those paintings which have yet remained almost un- 
harmed after being buried for so many hundreds of years, and 
which retain their freshness, and would glow upon your walls 
and clothe them with beauty, an:l, at the same time with in- 
struction. And then I would have a most choice cabinet, 
containing medals in gold and silver and bronze, of as great 
an extent as possible, but chiefly selected for the beauty of 
their workmanship ; and so engraved gems likewise, every one 
of which should, if possible, be a treasure. Now, if such a 
museum could be collected, you would say, I am sure, that so 
far as classical antiquity goes—classical Art—you have every- 
thing ‘that you could desire, and you have as noble, as splendid, 
as beautiful a collection of artistic objects as it is within the 
reach of modern wealth and influence to collect. In fact, you 
would say, if you could not make artists now by the study of 
these objects, it was a hopeless matter, because here was 
everything that antiquity has given us of the most beautiful. 
Now, I am afraid that while you have been following me in 
this formation of an ideal museum, you have thought it re- 
quired a great stretch of imagination to suppose it possible 
that such a collection could be made in any city of England. 
I will ask you, then, now to spread your wings a little more, 
and fly with me into even a more imaginary idea than this. 
Let us suppose that by some chance all these objects which we 
have collected were at some given period, in the first century of 
Christianity, collected together in an ancient Roman house; and 
let us suppose that the owner of the house suddenly appeared 
amongst us, and had a right to claim back all those beautiful 
works of Art which we so highly prize, which we have taken so 
much trouble, and laid out so much money tocollect. Now, what 
does he do with them when he has got them back? Why, what 
will he do with those statues which we have been copying, 
and drawing, and admiring so much? Pliny finds great fault, is 
very indignant with the people of his age, because he says they 
have begun to form galleries, pinacothecas ; that such a thing 
was unknown before; that no real Roman should value a 
statue merely as a work of Art, but that it was only as the 
statues of their ancestors that he ought to value them. And 
thus that Roman looks at them as nothing else. He takes 
them back, he puts the best of them, not in the centre of a 
room where it may be admired, but to him it is a piece of 
household furniture, and he puts it with all its fellows into 
the niches from which they have been taken, and where they 
are, perhaps, in a very bad light. It is exceedingly probable 
that if the statues were not of his ancestors, he would, instead 
of allowing them to remain in the beautiful hall prepared for 
them, send them into his garden, into his villa, to stand out 
in the open air, and receive all the rain of heaven upon them. 
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The mosaic, which we have valued so much, and which is so 
wonderful a piece of work, he will put most probably into the 
parlour of his house, to be trodden under foot by every slave 
that comes in and goes out. And now he looks about him at 
that wonderful collection of beautiful Etruscan vases, which 
we have got together, and he recognizes them at once, “ Take 
that to the kitchen, that is to hold oil;” “Take that to the 
scullery, that is for water ;” ‘Take these plates and drinking 
cups to the pantry, I shall want them for dinner ;” and those 
smaller—those beautiful vessels which yet retain as they do 
the very scent of the rich odours which were kept in them— 
“Take them to the dressing-rooms, those are what we want on 
our toilet; this is a washing-basin which I have been accus- 
tomed to use; what have they been making of all these things 
to put them under glass, and treat them as wonderful works 
of Art?” And of those beautiful bronze vessels, some belong 
again to the kitchen, others belong to our furnished apart- 
ments; but every one of them is a mere household piece of 
furniture. And then he looks into the beautiful cabinet, and 
he sends those exquisite gems into his room, to be worn by 
himself or family, as ordinary rings; and your gold medals, 
and silver medals, and bronze medals, he quietly puts into his 
purse, for, to him, they are common money Now, then, 
here we have made a collection of magnificent productions of 
Art; and, in reality, these were all the fruits of the arts of 
production. (Cheers ) 

Now, what are we to say to this? We are to say that there 
was a period in Rome, and there were similar periods in other 
countries at different times, when there was no distinction be- 
tween the arts of production aud the arts of design, but those 
very things which to us now are objects of admiration as 
artistic work, were then merely things made and fashioned as 
we see them for the ordinary uses to which we adapt other 
things of perhaps similar substances, but of a very different 
form. For, in fact, if you had these vessels, you would not 
know what to do with them. We could not cook a dinner in 
them. We certainly could not adapt them to our common 
wants. But tothe Romans they were the very objects which 
were used for those purposes; and although now in reading 
the old writers, and trying to make out the dreadfully hard 
names by which all these different pieces of pottery are called, 
yet, learned and classical as all that may be, when we come to 
translate these high-sounding Greek names into English, we 
get very modest results—pipkins, and basins, and ewers, and 
flagons, and such homely names as these. (Applause.) Now 
where is the Art there? Is it that these were designed, do 
you think, by some man of great reputation, and then that 
they were all carefully copied, exactly imitated, from his 
design? Oh! certainly nothing of the sort. The art that is 
in these beautiful things, is a part of themselyes—is bestowed 
upon them in their fabrication; you may take the Etruscan 
vase, and you may scratch away from it, if you please, every 
line which had heen treced by the pencil of the embellisher 
upon it; and, after that, the seal of beautiful design, grace, 
and the elegance of true art, ave so stamped upon it, that if you 
wish to remove them you must smash the vase. (Applause.) 
It is inherent in it; it was created with it. 

Then what I fancy is desired, is, that we should bring Art 
back to that same state in which the arts of design are so in- 
terwoven with the arts of production, that the one cannot be 
separated from the other, but that that which is made is, by 
a certain necessity, made beautiful. And this can only be 
when we are able to fill the minds of our artisans with true 
principles, until really it has pervaded their souls, and until 
the true feeling of art is at their fingers’ ends. (Loud ap- 
pleuse.) You will see, I think, from the example which I 





have given you, what is the principle at which I am aiming, 
which I wish to establish. It is this: that, at any period 
in which there has been really a close union between the arts 
of production and the arts of design, this has resulted - from 
the union, in one person, of the artist and the artisan. 

Such now is the principle that I am going to develop; and, 
in doing so, I will distinguish between the arts of production 
belonging to two distinct classes. There are those in which 
necessarily there is manipulation—the use of the hand, or of 
such implements as the hand directly employs ; and there are 
those in which mechanical ingenuity is employed in the art of 
production. It is clear that these two must be treated distinctly, 
and I will begin with the first, which affords the greatest 
number of illustrations and examples in proof of that principle 
which I have laid down. 

I will begin first, then, with illustrations from metal work. 
Now, the period in which there was the greatest perfection in 
this sort of work, as is universally acknowledged, is from 
about the fourteenth century—1300, [ think, to 1600, or at 
least after 1500. It is singular that in that period five at 
least, very probably more, but we have it recorded 0. tive of 
the most distinguished sculptors whose works are now the 
most highly prized, that they were ordinary working gold- 
smiths and silversmiths. This is given us in their respective 
lives; Benvenuto Cellini, Luca della Robbia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi, and Baccio Bandinelli, all of whom were gold- 
smiths and workers at first, and developed most extraordinary 
talent as sculptors. How was this done? Can we conceive 
a person who is merely a workman, working upon such plate 
as is put before him, becoming a man of high first-class cha- 
racter in Art? There have been examples, as we should see, 
but they are rare. But here we have five men, in a limited 
period, becoming most eminent. Now what was the reason 
of that? It was because the jeweller, the silversmith, who 
worked with his hands, was considered of necessity. to be 
educated not only as an artist, but an artist of the highest 
class; and Vasari observes, in the lite of Bandinelli, that in 
those times no man was reputed a good goldsmith who was 
not a good draughtsman, and who could not work as well in 
relief. We have a principle then established, that the person 
who did the material work in the finer works was an artist 
who could not only draw but model ; and did the same with 
the metal itself, for that is the nature of that class of work of 
which I have spoken. 

Now, take the life of Cellini. There was a man who origi- 
nally was put to a totally different employment. His father 
had no higher ambition concerning him than that he should 
become a great player upon the flute, and he teazed him 
during all the last years of his life because he had no taste for 
this, and would run after goldsmiths and others, and learn the 
different branches of his profession. He led the most won- 
derful life. He was to-day at Rome; next day at Florence ; 
then he was at Naples; then at Venice; then in France; 
then back again; in fact, it seems incredible that he could 
have done any work to any one who reads his life. And he 
did not travel by train, or by any public conveyance which 
could take on his luggage. He travelled on horseback each 
time from Rome all the way to Paris. He had no luggage; 
he was a poor man, and whenever he came and started his 
shop, he began by making often his own tools ; and he worked 
with his scholars, who were generally young men that became 
themselves eminent in the profession, in a little open shop, 
looking to the street; and there he himself hammered, and 
carved, and cast, and shaped, and did whatever clse was 
necessary .for the. work....He. was. an, actual. working gold- 
smith, and the beauty of his works consists in thit,—that they 
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have the impress of genius so marked upon them, that they 
never could have been designed by one person, and executed 
by another. There is as much art in the finish by his own 
hand in every enamel, in the setting of every stone, as there 
is in the entire design; nor does he ever dream of talking of 
himself in any other way ; and yet how he went on from step 
to step, until at length he produced the most magnificent 
works, on the largest scale, in marble and in bronze! And 
he describes how he constructed his own Perseus He went 
to buy his own wood, and saw it brought, and when he was 
casting that most extraordinary statue of Perseus, which is 
still one of the wonders of art, he had every sort of misfor- 
tune. His furnace blew up, the roof was blown off; and the 
rain came in torrents upon the fire just at the moment that the 
metal was going to be poured in. By his ingenuity, his 
extraordinary contrivances, he baffled, it might appear, the 
whole chain of accidents, and brought all out, almost without 
a flaw, that most perfect piece of workmanship. You may 
imagine to what a state he was reduced when, the very 
moment that the metal was ready for pouring out, the explo- 
sion took place. He had no other resource but to run to his 
kitchen, as he says, and to take every piece of copper, to the 
amount of two hundred porringers and different sorts of ket- 
tles, and throw them into the fire, and from these that splendid 
statue came forth. There was genius. (Loud cheers.) 


As a curious instance of the most extraordinary ingenuity, 
he tells us that on one occasion a surgeon came into his shop 
to perform an operation on the hand of one of his pupils. Upon 
looking at his instruments, he found them—as they were cer- 
tainly in those days—so exceedingly rude and clumsy that he 
said—“ If you will only wait half-an-hour, I will make you 
a better instrument ;” and he went into his workshop and 
took a piece of steel, and brought out a most beautifully- 
finished knife, with which the operation was successfully 
performed. Now, this man, at the time you see him thus 
working, as 1 said, in his shop as a common workman, was 
modelling, in the most exquisite manner, in wax; spending 
his evenings in the private apartments of the Grand Duke, 
modelling in his presence, and assisting him with a hundred 
little trifles, which are now considered treasures of Art. And 
so, wherever he was, and under all circumstances, he acted as 
an artist, but as a truly labouring artisan. It was the same 
with others in the same profession. He was not the only 
man, by any means, whose genius was so universal; because 
we find him telling us repeatedly that the moment he heard 
of some goldsmith (and in those days a goldsmith was really 
an artist, as I have already said) who excelled in any parti- 
cular branch of Art, he determined to excel him. Thus it 
was that he grew to rival the medals of one, the enamels of 
another, the peculiar manner of putting foil to precious stones 
of another; and, in fact, thea¢ was not a branch of Art which 
he did not consider it his duty to excelin. With this spirit, 
is it wonderful that men of really great taste should have been 
produced—men who, you observe, looked upon every branch 
of productive art as really « branch of the highest art of de- 
sign; and thus, in their own persons, combined that art with 
the power of the tool? 


There is another celebrated jeweller of that time, whom he 
mentions frequently, of the name of Antonio Foppa, a Milan- 
ese, who is better known in the history of Art by a name 
which he received in derision in Spain—the name of Capo- 
dursa, which means a bear’s face, and which he is known by 
commonly in works of Art. Cellini describes to us the pro- 
cesses by which he produces his works, and they are so care- 








ful, end -require” such accurate-knowledge of Art, that his | > 


knowledge must have been very superior, indeed, in the arts 


of design. 
(To he continued.) 





Reviews of Music. 


For the Piano, Op. 7. 
For the Piano, Op. 8. By Francesco Bercur. 
Ewer & Co. 


Mr. Berger’s pieces are both short and essentially bagatelles, 
which may probably interest others more than ourselves. They 
may be both styled “ Notturnos,” or florid songs without words. 
The first may be supposed to be for a barytone voice, the greater 
part of the melody lying in the mid ile of the key-board, while ine 
accompaniment in chords is sometimes below, sometimes above. 
The whole makes a very sentimental and not ungraceful aria tor 
the pianoforte, in the modern Ltalian Opeta style—such an air as 
a forlorn barytone would sing to an absent and beloved sopranay 
or to bis native home when absent, cr when fresh :eturned. It is 
entitled by the author, “ Reverie,” which might lead to the con- 
clusion that M. Berger bas not much to think avout. 

To judge from the next piece, we should uot feel inclined to 
give much for his thoug ts. It is styled “‘ An Evening Prayer”— 
in Italian, of course—and a great display is made of setting it f-rth 
in three staves, one being wholly occupied by the meloty, which 
scarcely deserves s» much paper. ‘There is a maudlin tune about 
this melody, which is by no means relieved by an accompaniment 
more laboured than correct, or by the somewhat ciumsy elabora- 
tions iu the last pages. We cannot, on any grounds, recommend 
this piece, which is a bad specimen of a bad scno.J. 


“ REVERIE.” 
“ PREGHIERA,” 





“La Mexancotra.”—Valse Sentimentale for the Piano, Opt. 9. 
By Francesco Bercer. twer & Co- 

If we cannot recommend the ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” still less can 
we recommend this valse, which, being styled “ Melaucolia,” is 
well styled, since it is most melancholy and woe-begone. ‘There 
is nothing whatsoever striking in the tune, while the style in 
which it is harmonised, is, at times, particularly disagreeable ; and 
were the music of M. Berger worth the trouble—which it is 
not—we could pviat out several instances of bad harmony, which 
prove him to be not much of a scholar. He is possibly very 
young, which may be guessed from the small number of his 
“operas” (operas!) Whatever the case, however, we are too old 
to enter into the merits of his music. 





“Pretty Litty.”—Song—Words by Georce Lintey. Music 

by Wittram Sparx. Cramer, Beale, & Co. 

A sparkling song, with a pleasing and unsought melody, and an 
accompaniment which aims, and with cousiderable success, at the 
style.of Mendelssohn in some of his lighier songs. ‘The song is, 
moreover, singable. 

“From 4 Dream oF THE Past I am Waxkina.”—Ballad. Written 
by Miss Fanny Mortiock. Composed by Mrs. H. J. St. Leeer. 
Addison and Holiier. 

A very expressive and flowing melody, and neatly written withal. 
The words, by Miss Fanny Mortlock, are above the average merit. 
We commend it. 





Words by H. E. Music 


“Tue Last Reproacn.’’—Ba-lad. 
Addison and Hollier. 


compesed by Mrs. H. J. St. Lear. 
This is a ballad of some water. 





DRAMATIC CHRONOLOGY. 
No. I. 


Oh! could esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of death ; 
The stroke of death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and loved so well. 


§. Duce. 
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LAW REPORT. 
VICE-CHANCELLORS’ COURTS, WepyespAy, Dec. 7. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woon.) 

HUGHES v. BENJAMIN LUMLEY AND OTHERS. 


This was a motion on behalf of the plaintiff, to restrain the de- 
fendant, Lumley, the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, from exe- 
cuting or doing any act, matter, or thing, whereby, or by means 
whereof, the lease of the building in question may be surrendered, 
determined, or rendered void or voidable, or whereby the lessor 
may be enabled to re-enter. The defendant is the well-known 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under an indenture of lease dated 
the 10th of July, 1845, whereby the theatre was demised to him 
for a long term of years, at an aggregate yearly rental of nearly 
£2,000. In this indenture were contained the usual covenants, and 
a covenant by Lumley that he would not grant away, or assign, or 
let, or dispose of the boxes or stalls at the theatre (except some 
therein specified and described) for any longer period than one 
year or season ; and the indenture also, contained a proviso for re- 
entry by the lessor on default being made by Lumley in payment 
of the rent or observance of the covenants. The plaintiff claims 
to be a creditor to the amount of £9,900, in respect of debts due 
to him from Lumley on bills of exchange, long since become due 
and dishonoured. Ali of these debts were secured by judgments 
entered up against the defendant in the course of the year 1852 ; 
and some of them, amounting to the sum of £2,500, were further 
secured »y adeed, dated the Ist of August, 1852, whereby Lumley 
devised to the plaintiff certain boxes and stalls for the term of one 
year from the Ist of February, 1853, or from such subsequent 
day during the same year, upon which the said theatre should be 
first open ivr the public performance of operas and other theat- 
rical enteri.'‘nments. Several writs of elegit were sued out by 
the plainti:. under one of which the sheriff delivered to 
the plaintiti possession of the premises comprised in the 
lease, it was alleged by the bill that Lumley had since obtained 
forcible possession of the premises, and had withheld them from 
the plaintiff. In June, 1852, the plaintiff, together with some of 
the other defendants (all of whom claimed to be judgment credi- 
tors of Lumley), commenced an action of ejectment against him, 
and obtained a verdict subject to certain questions of law, which 
have not yet been disposed of. The bill then alleged that after 
the delivery of such verdict, threats were thrown out by the 
“ professional adviser” of Lumley that if he should not succeed 
in setting aside the said verdict, he (Lumley) would endeavour to 
avoid or forfeit the lease of the premises. The bill also alleged 
that the judgment debts exceeded the sum of £40,000, and that 
Lumley’s interest therein was wholly valueless. Under these 
circumstances, the bill prayed for a sale of the premises, and for 
an injunction in the meantime, according to the terms of the 
present motion. A great mass of affidavits had been filed, and 
among them one by Mr. Lumley himself, stating that he had 
never himself expressed, nor authorised his solicitor or any one 
else to express, any such threat as had been imputed to him, and 
that he had never entertained, and did not now entertain, any 
idea of acting in accordance with such alleged threat. The 
ground for this allegation appeared by affidavits of the plaintiff 
to be that, after the verdict had been given, the leading counsel 
for Mr. Lumley in that action had said to the plaintiff that if he 
(the plaintiff) succeeded in sustaining the verdict, he would lose 
every shilling ofhis money. No affidavit was produced respecting 
this conversation, but a letter had been written by the leading 
counsel referred to, to the counsel for the defendant on this 
motion, stating his willingness to appear in court and answer any 
questions which might be put to him. He also stated in his letter 
that, on coming out of court after the trial of the action, he had 
been addressed by Mr. Hughes, with whom he was acquainted, 
and that, in answer to his observation, the words he had used 
were-—“ [ am sorry for the course you are taking, as it may end 
in the loss of your money ;” and that by this he had simply in- 
tended to refer to the points of law which had been reserved for 
the opinion of the court, one of them being a question whether 
the judgment would be a good charge on the leasehold premises 
on the ground of usury, a question which has recently been 





decided ina case of “ Lane v. Horlock,” referred to in the letter, 
and which was then present to his mind. As an additional ground 
for the application, it was stated that Mr. Lumley had not kept 
the premises in repair, or insured, and that in this latter respect 
large sums of money had been paid by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Rolt, Q.C., and Mr. Freeling, in support of the motion, con- 
tended that even if the Court should refuse to grant the injunction 
after the defendant’s denial of his intention, the plaintiff was, at all 
events, under the circumstances of the case, entitled to the costs 
of the motion. 

Mr. W. M. James, Q.C., and Mr. C. M. Roupell appeared for 
the defendant, and opposed the motion. Inthe course of his argu- 
ment, the latter gentleman characterized the motion as a vindic- 
tive and malicious application on the part of the plaintiff to lower 
Mr. Lumley in the opinion of the box holders, who were dependent 
upon him for the preservation of their property, and which he had 
done everything in his power to preserve. He also stated that a 
suit was now pending in this court by which Mr, Lumley sought to 
upset the very judgment on which this motion was founded as 
usurious, one of them, in particular, having been entered up on 
a debt in respect of which it was alleged that interest at the rate of 
£600 per cent. had been charged. In answer to these allegations, 
it was stated by the counsel for the plaintiff that abundant and 
satisfactory explanation would be given on this point at the proper 
time. 

His Honour said that the whole question resolved itself intoone 
of costs, and his only doubt had been whether he should reserve 
them till the hearing. He could not make any order for an injunc. 
tion in the state of the evidence before him; he must say, in justice 
to Mr. Lumley, that he felt satistied that he had never expressed, 
nor authorized any one else to express, any such intention as had 
been imputed to him, but the question of costs depended upon the 
reasonableness of the plaintift’s case. The plaintiff had got a 
verdict in his action; his security seemed to be in a perilous con- 
dition. It appeared by the affidavits that in the opinion of some 
it was worth £100,000 ; whereas others had sworn it to be worth 
only £40,000. This was not to be wondered at, for the very 
nature of the property made it difficult to say what it really was 
worth. It had also been alleged that the rent and insurances had not 
been properly paid, in which respects an actual forfeiture of the lease 
might have occurred. The whole security depended on an absolute 
voluntary act of the defendant, against whom‘no personal security 
could be had. Under all these circumstances, a very slight amount 
of evidence was sufficient to justify the plaintiff in the course he 
had taken. His Honour then referred to the threats which had 
been alleged to have been used by the defendant’s “ professional 
adviser,” which term, no doubt, prim@ facie, would mean his soli- 
citor. It now turned out to have been his leading counsel, and, 
although that gentleman could not be expected to make an affi- 
davit, he had wished to hear the contents ot the letter which had 
been read, with a view to see whether a y further evidence could 
be usefully produced. The words which had been used might 
afford a fair inference to the plaintiff that he would lose his secu- 
rity. His Honour then declined to make any order upon the 
motion, and reserved the costs till the hearing. 

LUMLEY v. HUGHES. 

This was a motion, on behalf of the defendant, cal'ing upon the 
plaintiff to give security for costs on account of misdescription of 
residence in the bill filed by him, and which is referred to in the 
last case. The plaintiff had described himself as Benjamin Lum- 
ley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre or Opera-house, in the liberty of 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman. It appeared 
by the affidavits in support of the motion, that applications had 
been made at various times between April and November, at the 
door of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and that the invariable answer had 
been that Mr. Lumley did not reside, had never resided, and could 
not be met with there. Mr. Lumley himself, however, stated in 
an affidavit that he occupied the house, 1, Pall-mall, which is, in 
point of fact, in the same block of buildings as the Opera-house, 
and was used by him for the purposes of his business in connexion 
with it. 

Mr. Rolt, Q.C., and Mr. Freeling were in support of the motion. 

Mr. James, Q.C., and Mr. CU. M. Roupell, in opposition, referred 
to the case of “ Hurst ». Padwick,” 12 Jerist, as being precisely 
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in point, and contended that the defendant himself and others had 
always described Mr. Lumley in this way in various deeds and 
instruments which had been executed by him, and that such 
description was sufficient. 

His Honour said that, without giving an opinion as to what he 
should have done in the absence of the authority of “ Hurst v. 
Padwick,” he must refuse the motion, but, under the circum- 
stances, he should do so without costs. 


Original Correspondence. 
Music CoLtiecrors. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Supposing myself to be one of the “ Crotchet catchers” 
alluded to in a communication from “A Country Music: Seller,” 
which appeared in your last, I have got a friend ¢o take up the 
cudgels for the fraternity of which I am a member. No doubt 
there is much room for complaint in regard to the shirking and 
burking the applications of London Professors as well as Country 
Correspondents ; but the causes are mainly to be sought for else- 
where than in our Collecting Books! The blame ought not to fall 
entirely upon us, nor should the body be chargeable for a partial 
dereliction from duty in some. Let the “saddle be put on the 
right horse.” With respect to the system of bribing the Collec- 
tors, I can hardly conceive that any house claiming to be con- 
sidered respectable, would lay themselves open to the consequences 
of such a practice ; and although I have heard names mentioned, 1 
can safely say that no douceur of this kind has ever found its way 
into the pocket of 





Qur CoLuiair. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—As a party greatly interested, I have been much pleased 
with the letter in your valuable paper on the subject of Music 
Collectors. 

Having been an apprentice with one of the leading booksellers 
in London, I have had much opportunity to compare the manage- 
ment of the Country department of that trade and the Music- 
seller, and must say the comparison is greatly in favour of the 
former ; andhaving accounts with most of the leading Music-Pub- 
lishers in London, I have in my repeated visits seen the working 
of their Country department, and consider the cause of the slo- 
venly way in which it is generally conducted, is that competent 
persons are not employed for the collection through the trade, and 
the general management of that department. It is a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish principle, which if properly altered would very 
soon double the returns, particularly of the great houses. 

Let (as your correspondent remarks) collectors and managers 
be appointed of good education, respectable connexion, and un- 
derstanding the duty and responsibility of the occupation in 
which they are engaged, with a remunerative salary. We should 
then find our orders properly executed, and have no occasion to 
make the repeated complaints we are now obliged to make of the 
numerous errors that constantly occur. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Country Book AnD Music-SELLER. 


N.B. Such assistants as I recommend would be above re- 
ceiving the paltry bribe to which your correspondent alludes. 





Provincial. 

Reieate.—(From a Correspondent).—It is a matter of regret 
that we so rarely hear of local Choral Socicties. Of their useful- 
ness no one can doubt; they adapt themselves to a wide range in 
society, and are powerful auxiliaries in carrying out the great work 
of musical improvement. To experience a pure gratification, and 
impart it to others, may be reckoned as a social duty. Hence the 
utility of Choral Societies ; yet, some few large towns excepted, 
as a rule, they do not exist. Can anything be done to make them 








more general? To notice those which do exist, and which are 
successful, mav be a means of inducing others to make tie attempt. 
We have one here at Reigate, which has been established some 
years. On Thursday last, its members gave their first Concert, 
which was in every way successful. The Town-Hall was quite 
full, and many were sent away unable to obtain admission. The 
music, including compositions of Handel, Mendelssohn and Bishop, 
was well rendered, and altogether the members, under the manage- 
ment of their able conductor, Mr. E. Thurnam, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. ‘They had the assistance of Mr. and Miss 
Cummings in the solos. The former sang some pieces from the 
Messiah, and a ballad by Hobbs. “Comfort ve my people,” was 
particularly well given. Mr. and Miss Cummings also sang one of 
Mendelssohn's beautiful duets, which obtained a hearty encore, 
I offer you this short notice to prove that a Choral Society, and a 
successful one, is a possible thing in a small town, without any 
advantages except those derived frem an able musician, and a kind 
teacher like our own conductor, who is also the organist here. [I 
ask space for this short notice, tr:.sting that others may be per- 
suaded to try a Choral Society in their own town. 

Srarrorp.—(/rom a Correspondent.)—The first concert of the 
Stafford Choral Society was given in the Lyceum, on the Ist inst., 
and attracted a numerous audience. The performers were Malle. 
Rita Favanti, Mdlle. Therese Magner, and Mr. Leffler, vocalists ; 
with Mr. Richardson, as solo flautist. An attractive scheme was 
prepared, but was marred by the frequent liberties indulged in by 
the singers, in omitting some things and substituting others not 
announced, This system is very objectionable, to say the least of 
it; and the sooner it is disallowed by those in authority the better. 
Mr. E. Shargool, the society’s conduct«r, was prevented from occu- 
pying his usual place through indisposition, which had a dispiriting 
influence on the entire performance. Had he been present, the irre- 
gularities above mentioned would, possibly, not have been suffered. 
The concert, however, seemed to give satisfaction to the majority 
of those present. Mdlles, Favanti and Magner were in good voice. 
The former sang “ Una voce”’ in her own peculiar style; but, from 
some cause unexplained, she omitted the “ Non piu mesta,” which 
was named in the programme. Mdlle. Magner sang Weber’s grand 
scena, “ Before my eyes beheld Him,” and in a German lied, by 
Kucken. “O Ruddier than the cherry,” and “ Haste thee nymph” 
suited Leffler’s voice well; and he sang them with spirit. Of 
Richardson, there can be but one opinion ; heis undoubtedly the most 
brilliant solo flautist of the day. A chorus frum Preciosa, Handel’s 
“Haste thee nymph,” Bishop’s “ Daughter of Error,” (by Madlle. 
Magner), and an operatic chorus, by the absent chef d'orchestre, 
Mr. Shargool, were given with point by the chorus; while Rossini’s 
overture to Jtaliana, and Mozart’s first symphony in C (entire) re- 
ceived most careful treatment from the band, under the steady 
leadership of Mr. E. Shargool, of Birmingham. 

Isip.—The second of Mr. Simpson’s series of concerts for the 
season, took place in the Town Hall, Hanley, on Monday evening. 
The artistes were Malle. Rita Favanti, Mdlle. Theresa Magner, 
Mr. Leffler, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. J. Webbe, pianist. The pro- 
gramme comprised morceaua from the operas of Mozart, Bellini, 
Rossini, and other masters, with songs, &c. Mdile. Favanti was 
in excellent voice, and sang “ Casta diva,’ “ Non piu mesta,”’ and 
a new ballad, “‘He is coming home,” written expressly for her by 
Mr. Wellington Guernsey. Each of her performances was encored. 
Mdlle. Magner appeared to advantage in the duet, “ La ci darem,”’ 
with Mr. Leffler, and in ‘Robert toi que j’aime.’’ She was cor- 
dially applauded. Mr. Leffler, in addition to two or three duets 
with the ladies, gave “In happy moments,” from Maritana, and 
relieved the programme with two humorous Irish ballads. Of Mr. 
Richardson, who was received with hearty greeting, it will be un- 
necessary to say more than that, if possible, in his performances on 
Monday evening he excelled himself. We must not omit to accord 
a word of praise to Mr. Webbe, to whose careful accompaniments, 
the satisfactory manner in which the concert passed off may in no 
small degree be attributed. 

Briguton.—One of the most successful concerts of the season 
was given at the Town-Hall, on Monday evening last, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Mr. J. Marshall, 
and Mons. Paque. There was a large and fashionable audience. 
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The first part consisted of selections from Mendelssohn's Elijah, 
with the ‘ Benedicius” from Mozart’s Requiem; the second was 
miscellaneous. The quartets, particularly the “ Benedictus,”’ were 
very effective. Mr. Lockey sang the air, “Then shall the 
righteous,” with great taste and skill. Theduet, “ What have I 
to do with thee ?” followed, by Mrs. Bond and Mr. J. Marshall. 
But decidedly the gem of the selection was the air, “O rest in the 
Lord,” by Mrs. Lockey. It was so impressively sung as to call 
forth a rapturous encore. Mr. Marshall sang the concluding air, 
“It is enough,” well enough. Mrs. Bond sang ‘“ Casta diva.” 
We did not imagine she pussessed so much power and flexibility. 
In “ The slave girl's love ” Mrs, Lockey won another encore ; and 


towards the close of the concert there were two encores in succes- | 


sion—Bishop’s glee, “ Blow, gentle gales,” and the duet, “Tell 
me where is fancy bred?” by Mrs. 
During the evening Mr. Bond executed some morecaua,—among 
them “The invitation to the waltz,’’—on the pianoforte, which 
were received with approbation. Mons. Paque also displayed his 
mastery of the violoncello in two solos, Altogether, the concert 
was an excellent one, and we congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Bond on 
its success. 

Intp.—Madame Sievers’ evening concert took place at the 
Pavilion Rooms on Thursday, and was fashionably and numerously 
attended. 
Madame Sievers’ performance on the harmonium and pianoforte. 
The concert could not fail in giving the greatest satisfaction. 
Signor Cimini, Madame D’Egville Michau, Madame Taccani, M. 
Salabert, Herr Kuhe, Signor Regondi, and M. Paque, fully main- 
tained their position.— Brighton Herald. 

Prymoutu.—(From ovr own Correspondent.)—The ftalian 


and Germau Opera c mpany have had the same success here, | 
which, it apdears, has attended them since the commencement | 
Norma was given on Monday | 
performance | 


of their tour in the provinces. 
night; and I have scarcely ever witnessed a 
throughout more eminently successful. Caradori, as the priestess, 
was impasioned, graceful and intelligent ; added to this, she sang 


admirably; the celebrated ‘“ Casta diva” was given with feeling | 


and a power of vocalization, which at once established her as a 
favorite, and she was deservedly and vehemently encored. Pollio, 
the ungrateful tenor, was sung with intense feeling by Herr Reich- 
ardt, whois evidently a musician; indeed far superior to any one 
who bas hitherto appeared in the part in this town. The Orcveso 
of Formes, it is scarcely necessary to add, was magnificent, and 
literally astonished those who had not had an opportunity of pre- 
viously witnessing it. The last scene was beyond praise, and his 


acting clearly proved that the eulogies heaped on Formes by the | 
‘ning of the concert, by the brothers Holmes, Messrs. Witt 


first critics of the day, were not exaggerated. Mad. Zimmermann 


made a charming Adalgisa ; 


The chorus was numerous and complete; and the orchestra, with 
its talented conductor and leader, Herr Anschuez and Mr. Henry 
Reed, was in cvery respect worthy of the artistes of the op: ra, 


spirited director of the theatre, Mr. Newcombe, took place. The 
programme was most attractive. the whole of the artistes of the 
Italian and German Opera assisting in it. 
Mrs. Henry Reed, whose talents as a pianist are so well known in 
this town and neighbourhood. This lady performed the popular 
“Cracovienne "’ with the most marked applause. 
mently redemanded, when she substituted the ‘* Mazourka.” which 
was honoured with the same marks of approbation. ‘Tbe houses 
on all occasions have been crow‘ed—the Genera!, Admiral, the 
officers of the 93rd and 50th Regiments—Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, 
and the Countess of Morley having on different occasions viven 
their patronage. It must be gratifying to every one to see that 
the speculation entered into by Mr. Newcombe has been crowned 
with success. 

Mr. Epwaxp ‘I'vexer, late pupil of Mr. Clement White, is 
engaged for the season at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
|, LEICESTER. —Nicuorson’s Concerts ror tar Pgorty.—The 
Third was given on Wednesday evening in the New Music-Hall, 
when the increased attendance bore testimony to their popularity, 
As the performances of M. Zerdahelyi on the pianoforte were the 





jond and Mr. J. Marshall. | 


One of the principal attractions of the concert was | 


the fair artist’s voce is clear and of 
good quality, and the impression she made was most favorable. | 


Added to these was | 


It was vehe- | 





chief novelty, we shall first allude to them. M. Zerdahelyi had 
the advantage of having a fine grand pianoforte of Messrs. Collards’. 

M. Zerdahelyi commenced with “ Recollections.” of two Scottish 
airs, ‘ Charlie is my Darling,” and “ The Lass o’ Gowrie ;” and we 
were gratified at the national style in which he played them. ‘lhe 
Serenata by Schubert, and the pianist’s own Hiude, were too deli- 
vate for so large a room; but the first two movements from Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Patheiique, were played in a masterly manner. The 
* Hungarian March” was loudly encored—the “ Rakotzy” replacing 
it. A fantasia on Robert le Diable concluded M. Zerdahelyi’s sharc 
of the concert. and, on retiring, he received prolonged applause.—- 
The vocal selection was excellent, and its execution commendable. 
The choral pieces were the Madrigal, “ Soon as I careless stray’d” 
(Festa), “ Huntsman’s Joy” (Kre:tzer), “Come, Bounteous May” 
(Spofforth), and Saville’s Christmas Carol “The Waits :” all 
were given with attention to light and shade. he soli concerted 


' music consisted of Callcott’s “ Queen of the Valley,” Haydu’s “ As 


and 


[I saw fair Caloe,”’ Gardiner’s “ He was like a morning star,” 
and 


“ By Celia’s Artour,”’—in which Miss Deacen, Mrs. Rowlett, 


| Messrs, Oldershaw, Royce, Rowlett, Branston, and Briggs, severally 
‘acquitted themselves in a musicianly manner. 
}* The Minstrel Knight,” end “The Soldier’s Dream,” very effec- 


Mr. Oldershaw sang 


tively ; and, in the other solo vocal piece, “The Bird and Maiden” 
(with flute obligato, charmingly played by Mr. Nicholson), Miss 1. 
Sharpe made a most successtul debut. She was warmly encored, 
aud we trust that the reception she met with will encourage her to 


| pursue the musical studies of which, considering her youth and 


other avocations, she has thus far made such profitable use. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mons. J. CZERKASKI gave a soirée musicale in the rooms belong - 
ing to the Réunion des Arts, on Tuesday evening. Monsieur 
Czerkaski is a pianist, and his performances on this occasion jus- 
titied the good opinion of his friends. A fantasia of his own com- 





' position served as an example of his powers as a composer; and 


the applause he received during its performanee seemed quite 
As much may be said of his Polonaise, and of his exeeu- 


stucere. 
tion of Littolff’s “Souvenir de Harzburg.” It is due to the pianist 
to state that he injured his right hand a few days previously. 
Mademviselle Hermann, in a barcarole by Guglielmo, in some 
Gertian songs, and ina duet from Jessonda, with Herr Kumpel, 
sustained her reputation as a vocalist. Miss Galloway deserves 
a word tor the style in which she sang Frank Mori’s ballad, 
charming, “Oh! tell me, pretty river.’ A quartet, by Mo- 
zart (No. 2 in D major), was very well played, at the begin- 


and Goodban; and Herr Goffrie’s performance of De Beriot’s 
Tremolo, gave a new proof, if it were required, of his being an 
excellent violinist. Herr Kumpel was much applauded for his 


| singing; and Herr Gollmick, as conductor, performed Ins duties 
; ! ‘tn a satisfactory manner. 
On Friday the second of a series of concerts, commenced by the | 


The rooms were well attended. 

Miss Auteryne Goope’s Eventne Concert.—(/rom a Corres- 
pondent.)—Miss A, Goode’s Concert took place at Crosty Hall, 
Nov. 29th. She was assisted by Madame Weiss, Miss Ransford, 
Miss Isaacs, the Misses Mascall, Mr. Bodda, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
Ii. Day, and Signor Onorati, a vocalist, and Mdlle. Coulon (piano- 
forte), Herr Sommer, Mr. Case, and Herr Obcrthur, as instru- 
mentalists. Miss Goode obtained much applause for her vocal 
performances. In the duet with Signor Onorati, “ La ci darew,” 
she made a favourable impression by her chaste method ot singing. 
All the other songs gave great satisfaction. Herr Oberthur exe- 
cuted his Harp Fantasie on ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” with his 
usual ability, and being encored, gave his etude admirably. Madlie. 
Coulon played “ The Cascade,’’ which elicited equal approbation. 
Madame Rasch Nedden, a new vocalist from Hanover, who 
made a favourable debut at the Zéunion des Arts lately, sung 
Lanner’s Pester- Waltzer, in which she was deservedly encored ; 
and ia Kucken’s pretty and effective song “ "Tis but in vain,” she 
achieved a very great success. Mr. W. Watson and Mr. J. Smith 
were the conductors, 

M. Axexanpre Bitter is engaged to play at Sussex Hall, on 
Monday next, at the concert of Miss Annie Webb. 
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Harmonic Unton.—ExetTer Haty.—A secular performance 
is announced for Monday next, consisting of Handel’s Alexander's 
Feast, and G. A. Macfarren’s Lenora, which was performed with 
so much success, last season. 


Mr. E, Acuitak.—This well known professor has, we hear, 
nearly finished an opera, in three acts, founded on a German tale, 
It was lately tried, in presence of a select company; Signor and 
Madame Ferrari assisting in the vocal solos, and pleased greatly. 
There is much real melody in the opera, and the concerted and 
melodramatic pieces show the hand of a musician. 


Mr. T. H. Tomurnson, we are happy to inform our readers, 
has recovered from his recent attack of bronchitis, and resumed 
his professional duties. 

Mr. Benepicr will leave London early in the ensuing week for 
Munich, to superintend the rehearsals of his opera, The Crusaders, 
about to be produced there. 


Exsrer Hauu.—The Messiah was given last night, for the first 
time this season, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Several inte- 
resting features iu the oratorio will be noticed at length next week. 
A new analysis has been supplied by Mr. Maefarren. 


Mr. Frexmore.—This modern King of Clowns has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Allcroft for the pantomime at the Strand Theatre, to 
be produced at Christmas. 

Mapemorse_ie Cravss left London for Paris yesterday. 


A New Ogcuestra.—We have much pleasure in recording the 
formation of an orchestral body selected from our most dis- 
tinguished instrumentalists, for the execution of oratorios, operas, 
concerts, &c., including the names of Thirlwall, Lowell Phillips, 
Rowland, Barret, Richardson, Lazarus, Bauman, Cioffi, Prospere, 
&c., with Frank Mori as conductor. So goodly a company can 
hardly fail to be highly successful, either in obtaining engagements, 
or in concerts they may be tempted to give on their own ac- 
count. 

Tue Orean.—A large organ, just completed at the church in 
Whitchurch, Salop, by Mr. Jackson, of Liverpool, will be opened 
on Tuesday next, by Dr. Wesley. The organ contains three full 
manuals and pedals and 40 stops. 

A Micuty Osgean.—Some interesting experiments have re- 
cently been made at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, with respect 
to the power required by an organ to fill the building, and’ a report 
has been presented to the directors on the subject. As the central 
transept alone covers a larger area than is occupied by the cathe- 
dral at York, some idea of the vast size and power of an instrament 
which should be heard in all parts of the building may be formed. 
The committee report that the area required for the instrument 
would not be less than 5,400 teet, the depth of the organ 50 feet, 
and its altitude from the ground 140 feet. ‘The cost will not be 
less than £25,000, and its construction would extend over a period 
of three years. 

Datston.—The promenade concerts, at the Institution, have 
turned out quite successful, the place being nightly crowded. 
During the past week some celebrities in the solo song have ap- 
peared. Amongst them were Signor Cioffi, the great trombonist, 
who was received with immense favour. M. Prospere met with 
the same fervour as his brother professor. Mr. Davies’s playing 
on the cornopean was the theme of general admiration. The 
Brothers Viotti and George Collins in their solos, “violin and 
violoncello,” as well as their duets, are nightly applauded. Miss 
Medora Collins performs solos on the concertina in a true artistic 
style; she likewise sings songs, &c., in a very pretty manner. Miss 
Lizzy, a great favourite in Dal ton, sings as she always does, 
well; and Mr. George Tedder gave the audience an idea of what 
a fine voice can do, with boldness'and energy. The conductor, 
Mr. Viotti Collins, has a good band to conduct, and consequently 
every thing they play goes well.—(From a Correspondent.) 


. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. L.—There is ouly one R in Arabella. 


W. E. G., Liverpool.—The lady, we believe, is in her forty- 
fourth year ; the gentleman two years younger. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


= consequence of the Repeal of the Advertisement Duty, the 
Musical World charges will be on the following reduced 
scale :— m 


s. d. 
Advertisements of Five Lines and under 3 6 
Every additional Line ca ea aaa 0 6 


For a series of Advertisements for the year, half-year, or 
quarter, contracts may be made on a moderate reduction of the 
scale price. 

Advertisements from the country must be accompanied by a 
Post-Office Order, made payable at the Post-Office, Charing Cross, 
to M. S. Myers, 22, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 


Fifth Edition. 


“THE SINGING CLASS MANUAL,” 


| Y WM. JACKSON, (Masham), ety 2s. In this work, (of 

which four large editions have already been s»d), the Sol-fa sy!lables are 
applied to the scale, Do being alwa.s the Key note of the . ajor mode. It is ex- 
tensively used in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where good readers abound. 


London: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


ea . UST PUBLISHED. 


NEW SONGS BY T. BUCHER, 
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“T hada Rose” “ me aie 
“*T’ Esule.” Arietta pa ose ese 
‘Le verdi che germoglia.” Ditto ose 

“I'l Canto veneziano.’’ Duetto ove soo 
‘Die Mondulr.’’ German and English Words 
“Der Gefangene.” Ditto ee 
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Woud end Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; and Campbell, 





GUITAR STRINGS, 


J HART, of 14, Princes Street, Soho, begs to inform the 
* Amateurs aud Professors of the above Instruments, thac in consequence of the 
great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman Strings, he has made arrauge- 
ments with his string-makers in Kom, to send a fresh consignment every two 
mon:hs, when he hopes for a continuance of that ‘iberal support he has so long 
enjoyed. J. H. has the largest collection of Cremona an! other Instruments in 
England, ranging in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in 
the best manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrat-d Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. 
John Hart, 14, Princes Street, Soho. 


HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


| NFALLIGLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion, 

and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. =. Gowen. C1 mist, ot 
Clifton, near Bristol, datedJuly 14th, 1852. To Profe sor H llowzy, dear Sir,—I am 
reque ted by a lady named Thomas. just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that tora period of eight years, herself and family suffered fro u continual bad 
health, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomact,, Indigestion loss of Appetite 
viol-nt Head-aches, pains in the side, Weakness, and General Webility, fcr which 
she eonsulted the best men in the colony, but wthout any beneficial result; at iast 
she hai recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected s» great 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restoret 
o health and -trength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in tho-e complaints incidental to chiiaren, particularly in cases 
of Measles and scarlatina, having effected positive cures of tu:se diseases with no 
other remedy. 





(Signed) S. GOWEN. 

These celebfated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of ail Livercomplaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbagv Woras of all 
vilicus Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 

plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’s Weakuess from 
3lotches on the Dropsy Head-ache kvil whatever cause, 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &c., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation Tic Douloureux 
Colics Jaundice Tumours 


So d atthe Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, -trand (near Temple Bar,) 
London, and by all respectable Druggists anu Dealersin medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is. 14d, 28. 9d., 4s. Gd., Lls., 22s., and 33s. 
each Box. There is considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 





Directions for the guidance of patients are affixed to each Box, 
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HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


MESSIAH, 


Arranged for the ORGAN oR PIANO-FORTE (with Vocal Score), 


. By Dr. JOHN CLARKE, of Cambridge. 


Folio, Type Edition, Boards, 10s. ; in Cloth and Lettered, 12s.; half-bound in Calf and Lettered, 15s. ; 
Plate Edition, Folio, 21s. 


THE ORATORIO WILL BE PERFORMED BY THE 
LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


On the THURSDAY before CHRISTMAS-DAY, DECEMBER 22nd, 1853. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS—Mrs. SUNDERLAND, Miss G. ALLEYNE, Miss M. WELLS, Miss DOLBY, 
Mr. LOCKEY and Mr. LAWLER. 


“SINGLE PLECES. 
s. d. s. d.| 
OVERTURE. |. stcsskscocssasaeesessooacen a: | ..Then shall the eyes ... ? Air .ccsscesoeee How beautiful ...s.eseeees 
ROSIE. iS cssce Comfort ve i He shall feed his flock > 1 Chorus......... Their sound is gone out 
Air Every valley ir ......Come unto him ,) Ale viiivives +». Why do the nations ...... 
...And the glory 2 0 Chorus...His yoke is easy Chorus.....++.: Let us break 
g | Chorus... Behold the lamb.....+++ Recit. ......+. He that dwelleth 
But who may abide | Air He was despised Air ....se000eee Lhou shall break 
And he shall purify ...Surely he hath borne... Grand ChorusHallelujah edecesedne™ 4 
BE. occuieenen Behold! a virgin ... All we like sheep | Air I know that my ” Redeemer l 
Airand Chorus O thou that tellest it. ....All they that see him Since by man came 
weseeeFor, behold darkness... | s...He trusted in God By man came also 
The people that walked .. Thy rebuke For as in Adam all die ... 





~ i — a — he — 7 — 


1 
Chorus......00 Forunto usachild is born 2 6) Ai Behold! and see Even so in Christ ......... 


Pastoral Symphony 7} | it. ...He was cut off Recit. wbeckied Behold ! I tell you 

1 me There were shepherds ... i But thou didst not leav The trumpet shall sound 

Recit. ace. ...An! lo! the angel oC s... Lift up vour heads...... 2 6 it. ...seeee Then shall be brought .. 

Rail. dccccscecd And the angel it. ... Unto whicn of the _— 1 6 dssdés ‘..0 death where is . 

Recit. ace. ...And suddenly | ... Let all the angels ...... But thanks .........0.0005 ae 

Chorus.........Glury to God J | Ai Thouart goneup onhigh 1 i If God be for us.. ] 
i Rejoice greatly 1 6! Chorus...The Lord gave 1 0) Grand Chorus Worthy is the Lamb ‘Amen 3 


ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, AND SINGLE CHORUS PARTS, 3d. & 4d. per Page. 


AN ANTHE™M FOR CHRISTMWMAS-DAY, 


Composed by G. W. Morean, Organist of St. Olaves’ Church, and late Assistant of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; Single Vocal Parts, 2e..; String Parts, 4s.; Wind Parts, MS. 


Just Published, Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8, of the Exeter Hall Octavo Ex Edition of the Messtan ; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
of THE CREATION, and No. 1 of the Jupas MaccaBeEvs, being the first numbers of 


SURMAN’S HAND BOOK ORATOKIO, 
Containing the libretto of the Oratorios and Sixteen Pages of tlie Music, arranged for the Organ or Piano-forte 
(with Vocal Score). Quality combined with Quantity. Price to Subscribers, 6d. each; Non-Subscribers, 8d. 


CREATION To BE COMPLETE IN NINE NUMBERS, MESSIAH & JUDAS MACCABEUS 1n twetve. 


On the 17th of November was Published, No. 1 of the Exeter Hall Octavo Edition of the 
FESTIVAL ANTHEM, 


“TEE LORD Is EL I ING,” 


Composed by Dr. G. J. ELvey, Organist to Her Most Gracious MaJesty, 
Containing the libretto of the AnrHem and Sixteen Pages of the Music, arranged for the Organ or Piano-forte 
(with Vocal Score). Quality combined with Quantity. Price to Subscribers, 8d.; Non-Subscribers, 1s. 


FESTIVAL ANTHEM. 

ORCHESTRAL PARTS. * yi. CHORUS PARTS. 
Violino Primo Treble, Ist and 2nd seccoccsseeereeees 
Violino Secondo Alto, Ist and 2nd .....0,+seeecesserees 
Viola Tenor, Ist and 2nd ...cccccsceveeeees 

Bass, Ist and 2nd s.sssssseeee evedocese 
Win Parts Printing. 


LONDON: 9, EXETER HALL, STRAND, and Sold by Messrs. Lon@man and Co., Paternoster Row, 


and all Music and Booksellers, 


*s* Persons wishing to have the Music as performed by the London Sacred Harmoni3 Society, should order 
SURMAN’S Exeter Hall Edition, only Office No 9, fa duster Hall, ms 
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THE BEST MUSICAL WORKS 


OR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, are JOHN BISHOP'S 

handsome Octavo : ditions of ME -S1AH, 6s, 6d., and TH} CREATION, 4s. 6d.; 
each work elegantly bound in cloth, suitable for the drawing-room tabe. Also, 
Handel's bamson, arranged by Dr. Clarke, 6s. Also, John Bishop’s Folio Editions, 
viz., Messiah, The ‘ reation, Israel in Egypt, Samson, Judas Maccabseus, Joshua, 
each 15s.; Handel’s Four Coronation Anthems, 12s.; Acis and Galatea, 12s. ; 
Handel’s Funeral Anthem, 10s. ; Dettingen Te Denm, 12s. ; Utrecht Te Deum, 12s. ; 
Utrecht Jubilate, 10s. Also, Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 12s. ; and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 123., both edited by Josepa Warren; and Haydn’s Seasons, the cele- 
brated edition by Clementi, 21s. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PIANDFORTE WORKS. 


THE PIANIST’S ALBUM, containing an immense variety of 
. New usic. by Osborne, Sloper, Wély, Richards, &c., &c. Edited by irinley 
Richards, and forming a most attraetive present or album for 1854, price 15s. Also, 
just published, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’’ arranged by Brinley Richards, price 
3s. Also, by the same popular Composer, “Moonlight,” price 3s. And the Third 
Edition of his Vesper Hymn, for Pianoforte, Price 3s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


PASSED AWAY TO HEAVEN,— 


JOYFUL, Joyful Spring—The Spring and the Summer both are 
Passed—Say, my Heart, can this be Love?’ By W. Vincent Wallace. ‘* These 
four songs. within the compass of a moderate mezzo soprano voice, are among the 
best English songs that have lately been published.”’—Athenweum. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 











NEW SONG, 


HE CALL TO ARMS.—“HO! MIGHTY MEN OF 
SISTER FRANCE!” Words by J. C. R. Music by Madame Ricard. Price ls. 6d. 


George Case, 32, New Bond-street. 
‘* A spirited appeal, eminently suitable at the present time. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


TIE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





Price Is.; by Post, Is, 6d. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER, AND ALMANAC, 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR, 
FOR 1854. 


ESSRS. RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE beg to announce 

that owing to some delays in forwarding the lists of Music for insertion, and 
their desire that nothing shall be wanting to make this important head of the 
Musical Directory as complete as possible, the publication of the Number for 1854, 
is necessarily deferred until the 22nd instant. 


DIFFERENT HEADS, 


1, AnAlmanac, with dates of great Musical Events, Births and Deaths of notable 
Musical Men, &c. 

11. The Royal Academy of Music Calendar. 

11. A List of Musical Societies and their doings. 

Iv, The Addresses of Musical Professors, Musical Instrument Makers, and Music 
Se throughout the United Kingfom. 

v. A Register of New Music, published from Dec. 1, 1852. 

Preis. By post, Is. 6d. 
It is requested that prepayment for the number of copies required be made by 
P Stamps or otherwise, or by Post-(/ffice Order, made pa able at Old Caven- 
as no order can be attended to until the amount is arded, 


100, NEW BOND STARRET, LONDON, 














NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the Science of Music, by Daniel M. G. §. 
iL REEVeS. 


* Untwisting all the chains that tie 


‘The hidden soul of Harmony.’’ MILTON. 


London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; andin New 
York, at 589, Broadway. 


POPULAR BALLAD. 





6 pext SAY ONE THING AND MEAN ANOTHER.” 
Written by C. Swain, Esq., the wusic by W. Palmer. Price 2s. Post-free 


for stamps. 
‘It has a catching air, which is quite irresistible, whilst the naiveté of the senti- 
ment will commend it to every circle.’’— Vide “* Bristol Mirror.’’ 


Zenas T. Purday, 45, High Holborn. 





SAMUEL LOVER'S NEW SONGS, 


AS Sung by Miss Julia Bleaden, in Mr. P. H. Hatch’s New 
44 Entertainment, “‘ The Irish Yourist’s Ticket.” 
** the Jaunting Car,” (illustrated) ‘ : . : ° 
‘* The Ship is Parting trom the shore” ° . 
* How to Ask and Have” : é P : ° ° 
* she Sprites of the Wind” (Cavatina) bg a fata 
Campbell, liansford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 


NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY LEONI LEE, 48, Albemarle Street, 
London, and may be had of all musicsellers in the United Kingdom. 

THE AMATEUR PEDALIST : new organ work. Price 3s. 
A collection of beautiful exercises for the pedal organ. This will be found quite 
equal to Travis’s Amateur Preludist, price 4s. 

TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. In 2 volumes hand- 


somely bound, each 18s. or in 12 single books 3s. each. The great success and 
high patronage bestowed on ‘‘ Travis’s Amateur Organist’ has caused an inquiry 
for a third volume, which is in a forward state of publication. 


TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. The musical public 


are respectfully solicited to order ‘ Travis’s Amateur Organist,’’ as there are 
several imitations. Leoni Lee, 48. Albemarle-street. 


TRAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST is decidedly one of 
the best works ever issued from the musical press.—Vid. Musical Review. 
TRAVIS’S INSTKUCTION for the ORGAN and HAR- 


MONIUM, with Progressive Exercises for Pedal Playing.—Price 4s. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
“A MORAL IS FOUND,”’ by Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


Price 2s.—Author of “The Pilot,”—Fear not, but trust in Providence.”—Price 2s. 
’ x T T r , ° 

“THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART,” price 2s. By 
the author of “ Fairy Visions,” price 2s., and_‘* Words of Kindness,” price 2s. 

“THE BRIDE OF THE DANUBE,” price 2s. By 
Fanny Lacy, author of the ‘‘ Céttage and Mill,”’ price 2s. 

‘THE MEDIATOR,” a Sacred Offering, by Fanny Lacy, 
price 2s. Author of The “ -abbath Offerings,” containing ‘ Piety,” Religion,’ 
“ Purity,” Peace,” Meditation,” ‘ Supplication,” ‘‘ Welcome,” “‘ Sacrifice,” 
“The appeal,” Lamentation,” Wisdom,’’ *‘ Triumph,” price 2s. each. os 

“WE'RE MESSENGERS FROM FAIRY-LAND. 
Duet for two sopranos, price 2s. 6d. Sung with the most distinguished applause at 
the different concerts. New edition of Sol fa Duet, Singing Lesson, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 
THE HARVEST QUEEN POLKA, price 2s. 6d., by 


the Author of the Belle of the West Waltzes, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by 
brandard; also as duets, price 4s. , 7 : 

LA BELLE MARIAN, Valse Brillante EKcossais, price 
2s. 6d., by the Author of the May Queen Waltzes, price 3s., superbly illustrated by 
Brandard; also as duets, price 4s. : b : , 

LES BLONDES QUADRILLES, Brillante et Facile, price 
3s., beautifully illustrated; also as duets, price 3s. am 

L’ANIMATION DU BAL, Valses Brilliante. Illus- 
trated by Brandard, price 3s. a ‘ 

LA BELLE BRUNETTE, Polka Brilliante, price 2s. 6d., 
splendidly illustrated by Brandard. 

London: Published by Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 
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“HARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL. 


AONDUCTOR, — Mr. Benedict; Organist——Mr. W. Rea. 

/ Next Monday, December }2th, Beethoven’s Overture tothe Men of Prometbeus; 
Maef rren’s * Lenora,’ Mendelssohn’s Grand Violin Concerto, by M. Sainton, and 
Hande!’s “ ‘lexander'’s Feast.” Vocalists—Madame Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Eliiot Galer, and Mr. Weiss. Tickets 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. Annual 
Subscription, 1, 2, and 3 Guineas. Subseribers now entering are entitled to two 
transferable tickets for this Concert. Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 


WEDNESSAY EVENING CONCERTS: 
EXETER HALL. 


N the 14th December, will be performed selections from 

“ William Tell.” A new MS. March, the last composition of Rossini, written ex- 

pressly for the Grand Sultyn. To give effect to this extraordinary work, two distinct 

Military Bands will be added to the Orchestra. After which, some of the most 

popular Compositions of Mr. Benedict. T> conclude with Music of a light and 
miscellaneous character from eminent English Composers. 

Principal Vocalists—Midame Amedei, Miss Stabbach, the Misses Brougham, 
Mdlle. Annie De Lara, Miss Chipp, r. George Perren, Mr. Young, Mr. Weiss, &c. 
Grand Pianofor:e, Madame !’e B rry.. Band—Seventy-two Performers. 

Conductors, Mr. Benedict and Heer Mever Lutz. Leader, Mr. Thirlwall. 
Director of the ‘Music, Mr. Box. Chorus Master,’ Mr. Smythson. Man'g n 
Director, Mr. William Willott. | Programmes and Tickets to be had at the Hall. 


"HUNGARIAN PROMENADE CONCERTS 


AT the Royal Marionette Theatre, Adelaide Street, West Strand, 
every evening at Kight. Selections from La Sonnambula, Ernani, Der Frey- 
schutz, Nubuco, Robert le Diable, Hker, Lucia di Lammermoor, Guillaume Tell, and 
Zamper, Hungarian National Melodies and original morceaux, by Kalozdy’s 
Hungarian Band, assistei by the » rothers Distin on the -ax-horns, and Miss Julis 
Warman on the Pianoforte. Nightly change of programme. Songs, Madvigals, and 
Glees, by \'rs. Theodore Distin, and the Messrs. Distin. Dress Stalls, 2s. 6d. 
Lower Svalls, Is. 6d. Balconies, 1s. Private Boxes, £1 1s. Dress Stalis and 
Private Boxes at all the principal Libraries. Afternoon Performance on Wednesday 
and Saturday at 3 o’clock. 








SUSSEX HALL, LEADEWHALL-STREET, 


ISS ANNIE WEBB has the honour to announce that her 
Grand Evening Concert will take place on i uesday next, ez. 13th, at half-past 
Vocalists— “iss-s Lowe, Webb, Wortley, Brougham, and Stabbach 
Messrs. Elliot Galer, Jonghmans, and Henri Drayton. Pianoforte—M. Alexandre 
Billet. Violin—Herr Kreutzer. Concertina—Mr. George Case. Conductors—H rr 
Anschuez, Herr Woltsohn, and Mr. Haskins. Tickets ls., 2s., 3s., and 4s., may 
be had at the Hull, of Miss Webb, 11, Philpot Lane, City, and the principal music- 
sellers. 


N 


seven o'clock. 





wISS DOLBY 


EGS to announce that the Third and Last of her Annual Series 

of Three Soirées Musicales, will take place at her residence, 8, Hinde-street, 
Manchester-square, on Tuesday, December 13, to commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Performers—Mi.s Eliza Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Alfred Pierre, Mr. Walter “olton, 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr Dando, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. 
Frank ‘!ori, and Mr.G, A Osborne Tickets, ha.f-a-guinea each, to be had only on 
apvlication at Miss Dolby’s residence. 


MB. AUGUSTUS BRAHAWS 


PROVINCIAL fOUR.—Fifth Week. Mr. A. Braham will 
. sing on Monday next, Dec. |2th, at Aberdeen ; 13th, Dundee; 14th, : dinburgh ; 
15th, Carlisle; 16th, Penrith; 17h Kendall, Al letters during \r. Braham’s 
tour, to be addressed to his house, No 6, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater. 


THO’ ABSENT | LOVE TaEE, 


"(HE favourite Ballad, sung by Mile. Jetty de Treftz, price 2s. 6d., 


is published by Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS AND DUETS, 


. - F ‘ a P 

Y J. GRAY :—* Caliban” (a Dramatic Song of Action); 

a The Good Khein Wine’’ (sung by Mr. Baldwin) ; “The Grasp of Friendship’s 
Hand, (sung by Mr. Paul Bedford); “The Lay of Purgstall” (written by the 
Counte-s Purgstall); ‘*Staffa, or Uamh Fhinn’’ (Highland Song and Chorus) ; 
‘Highland ,Rhymes’’ (Song of the Absent Gael); ‘‘The Herd Lassie;” ‘“ The 
Yellow Hair’d Lassie ;”’ “‘ Tae Maiden’s dilemma ;” ‘*The Blue Ribbon ;” ‘“ The 
Prize Temperance Song and Chorus,” &c. Sc ts Ducts:—“ Oh! Lady Ann ;” 
‘Findlay and Lindey ;” “* My Jo Janet ;” “Come o’er the Moor wi? me, Love,’’ &¢, 


. London: C. Jefferys, 21, Soho-square. Edinburgh ; Paterson and Sons. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








"THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


RS. ENDERSOHN, Mrs. Lockey, (late Miss M. Williams,} 

Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to 

Aa awry in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 100, New 
nd-street. 


MR. ALBEAT SMITHS MONT BLANG 


VERY Evening (except Saturday) at Eight, and Tuesday and 
4 Saturday Morning at T'wo. Stalls, 3s., which can be taken from a plan at the 
Box Office every day, from Eleven to Four. Area, 2s, Gallery, ls. 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


ITH the Tunes to which they are still sung, obtained princi- 
pully from oral tradition. Collected and edited by Edward F. Rimbault, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Price 6s. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
With the Ancient Melo ‘ies to which they ars sung. Collected and edited by Dr. E; 
F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.8.A. Price 2s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 











CHRISTMAS, 


THE HANDSOMEST PRESENTS IN MUSIC 


THAT HAVE APPEARED. 


1853. 








MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have prep2red expressly for the present season, new and beautiful editions of the 
following Operas, complete for the Pianoforte (without words) in elegant volumes, 
bound in gold enamelled covers, gilt edges. 


BELLINI’S “LA SONNAMBULA,” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


BELLINI’S “ NORMA,” 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
DONIZETTI’S “LUCREZIA BORGIA,” 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI,” 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


More valuable and attractive gifts than these could not be presented to 
persons with any taste for good Music. 





ALSO, JUST READY, 


SIGNOR GORDIGIANI'S ALBUM FOR 1854, 


Containing Ten exquisite Italian Romances, Arietta, Canti Popolari, 
Toscana, &c. 


IN A MOST BEAUTIFUL VOLUME, 
PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA, 


Forming the most Recherche Novelty of the Season. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
mre 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor, by Micuazr Samvet Mrgrs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Cixpham Ro d, in the parish of Lambeth; at 
the office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish 
of St. Paul, where all communicitions for the Editor are to be addresset, 

st pad. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; 
Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers, Saturday, December 10th, 1853, 














